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Thomé de Sousa, First Governor 
General of Brazil, 1549-1553 


By the middle of the sixteenth century Brazil had passed 
through the first two phases of its early history, but had not 
yet proven itself an advantage to Portugal as a colonial posses- 
sion. Although the organization of Mexico and Peru was still far 
from perfect they were both yielding their treasure, gold and 
silver, to Spain. Portugal was finding no such natural resources 
in her New World territory,’ but continued the search sporadi- 
cally. Her monarchs had been fully occupied with crusades in 
Africa and with attempts to salvage something from the former 
prosperous commercial enterprise in India and the Far East.’ 
Yet Portugal did not wish to lose the territory to the west of 
the Atlantic, especially since the Normans and Bretons seemed 
to be obtaining products favorable for commercial profit in North 
American waters, and adventurers from Dieppe and Honfleur on 
the Brazilian coast; nor did she wish to give up competition with 
the Spaniards in the western hemisphere and the possibility of 
finding precious metals which might equal their discoveries. 

In 1526 King Manuel sent Crist6évao Jacques to Brazil with 
instructions to rout out the interlopers and seek out the natural 
riches of the land. This expedition was a preliminary step toward 
colonization, for he cleared the Brazilian littoral of foreign cor- 


1 Since the publication of Robert Southey’s History of Brazil, London, 
1810, there has been no detailed study of the early history of this country 
in the English language. MID-AMERICA has recently published several 
articles on the history of the last half of the sixteenth century and the 
work of the Jesuits there. This short study of Thomé de Sousa, first 
governor general, attempts to present some of the secular aspects of the 
same period. Subsequent studies will take up the governorships of Duarte 
da Costa and Mem de Sé. 

2In 1500, Cabral’s squadron, in spite of the loss of a large part of it, 
paid more than double the cost of the expedition in its cargo of precious 
stones, spices, and porcelain. A ship from India could carry a cargo seven 
times as valuable as one from Brazil. R. C. Simonsen, Histéria econémica 
do Brasil, 1500-1820, 2 volumes, SAo Paulo, 1937, I, 83-84. 
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sairs, made a number of exploring expeditions, and founded trad- 
ing posts, precarious and poorly defended, but which constituted 
nuclei of small Portuguese frontier settlements. Upon his return 
to Portugal, Jacques petitioned King John III for a donatario, 
or feudal grant, promising to take a large colony to Brazil to 
assure its possession for Portugal. His plan was to extend to 
America the feudal system which had been successfully applied 
in Madeira and the Azores. The celebrated scholar Dr. Diogo de 
Gouveia, who had served as regent of the College of Santa Bar- 
bara in Paris, and who, while in France, as intermediary for his 
government, had defended Portuguese interests against French 
interlopers for many years, advocated with enthusiasm the plan 
to colonize Brazil. His insistent urgings finally led King John III 
to organize a full-fledged colonizing expedition.* The undertaking 
was entrusted to Martim Affonso de Sousa. Martim Affonso, 
although only thirty years of age, already had gained an out- 
standing reputation in the development of Portuguese India, and 
was well fitted for the venture. On December 3, 1530, Martim 
Affonso set out for Brazil with a small fleet carrying over four 
hundred colonists—“the embryo of Brazilian society.” After 
exploring virtually the entire Brazilian coastline, he made a 
permanent settlement at Sao Vicente. At this site on an island in 
the present Bay of Santos he may be said to have given, in 1531, 
a foothold in the New World to Portugal. The newcomers brought 
cattle, sugar cane, and implements to insure their livelihood. 

The story of this nucleus of frontiersmen building a jungle 
outpost in the far-flung colonial empire of Portugal among a 
forbidding and cannibalistic people is full of interest, no less for 
the manner in which the settlers conquered the land than for the 
way in which the land and its inhabitants gradually overcame 
the morale of the settlers. 

In a letter of September 28, 1532, directed to Martim Affonso, 
John III notified him of his plan to set up in Brazil the capitania 
system which Dr. Gouveia had so long advocated. The plan of 
captaincies in Madeira and the Azores had succeeded and it was 
believed that the system could be adapted to the needs of Brazil. 


’Luiz Norton, “A Colonizacio Portuguesa do Brasil (1500-1550),” 
Revista de Histéria de América, No. 2 (April 1941), 23-24; Pedro Calmon, 
Historia do Brasil, 2 volumes (thus far), 1939-1941, I, 112-115, 124-125. 
Gouveia also urged the sending of religious in order to assure the moral 
stability of the colony, and it was the Jesuits, some of whom he had taught 
at the College of Santa Barbara in Paris, including St. Ignatius, whom he 
later recommended especially to King John III. Cf. Jerome V. Jacobsen, 
“Jesuit Founders in Portugal and Brazil,"’ MID-AMERICA, XXIV (January 
1942), 13-14. 
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The system was inaugurated in March of 1534, after the return 
of Martim Affonso to Portugal.‘ The captaincies,’ established as 
a means of organizing and improving the Brazilian holdings 
without expense to the Crown, were feudal grants, the grantees 
being known as donatarios, similar to the proprietory colonies 
established by the English on the Atlantic coast of North Amer- 
ica many years later. They were not without lasting importance, 
for they set the pattern for the future administrative division 
of the land. From the immediate point of view of colonization, 
however, the captaincy system was to prove a complete failure 
within ten years, Each donatario was potentate in a private do- 
main in which he hoped to acquire great wealth and in this ex- 
pectation he sometimes risked all.* Since mines yielding precious 
metals or stones had not yet been discovered, the basis of settle- 
ment was agricultural; sugar was the natural product. The 
profitable trade in brazilwood, a monopoly of the Crown, timber, 
birds, and other exotic products could be expected to continue.’ 

Brief notes on the donatarios who tried to establish colonies 
between 1534 and 1549 show what happened. One of the most 
successful donatarios was Duarte Coelho, recipient of the first 
captaincy grant, who came in 1535 and took possession of Per- 


+Norton, “A Colonizagéo Portuguesa do Brasil,” 33-34; J. F. de 
Almeida Prado, Pernambuco e as Capitanias do Norte do Brasil, 1530-1630, 
2 volumes (thus far), Sao Paulo, 1939-1941, I, 24; Calmon; Histéria do 
Brasil, I, 152. 

5 For detailed studies of the captaincies, cf. the monographs by Jordf&o 
de Freitas, Paulo Meréa, Pedro Azevedo, C. Malheiro Dias, and Oliveira 
Lima in Histéria da Colonizacdo portuguesa do Brasil, 3 volumes, Pérto, 
1924, III, 97-320. 

6 Each donatario had to fit out his own fleet, collect his own group of 
colonists and artisans, and take materials for his establishment, in fact, 
cover every expense. The majority of the donatarios had a sincere desire 
to effect colonization. For this many sold all that they owned in Portugal, 
some borrowed the necessary capital. Some of the donatarios were sub- 
sidized by Portuguese or Dutch capital. Simonson, I, 130; Pedro Calmon, 
= R. Levine, ed., Histéria de América, 14 volumes, Buenos Aires, 1940-1942, 

A 

In referring to the captaincies as feudal grants it is, of course, under- 
stood that they were feudal in form only, for they were established in the 
pattern of the new capitalistic economy, and had been set up in the political, 
— . economic interests of the national government. Cf. Almeida 

o, I, 31. 

7 Madeira and the Azores were sugar-producing colonies. On the basis 
of a document of 1526, in all probability as early as 1521 a colonist Pero 
Capico planted sugar cane in Pernambuco. The introduction of sugar is, 
however, usually dated later and credited to Martim Affonso de Sousa. Cf. 
Calmon, Histéria do Brasil, I, 111. 

Brazilwood, the dye wood from which purple and red dyes are made, 
represented five per cent of the total receipts of the treasury during the 
reign of John III. Simonsen, I, 91. Other possible products of Brazil were 
balsam, coffee, cacao, tea, vanilla, cloves, cinnamon, manioc, rice, cotton, 
oranges, lemons, and dates. 
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nambuco. He brought his family with him and an adequate 
number of colonists and settled permanently. He conquered or 
made alliances with native tribes and altogether conducted his 
affairs so well that in two years his capital, Olinda, was a city 
of prosperous men. He would have been able to survive creditably 
without assistance from the king if his captaincy had not been 
harassed by the Spanish and French along the coast. Because 
of this he needed the strength of a centralized government, for 
the captaincy faced the danger of being cut off from communica- 
tion with the mother country.* 

The captaincy of Porto Seguro was granted to Pero do Campo 
Tourinho, who managed to establish mills and send quantities 
of sugar to Portugal, but his enterprise was frustrated by dis- 
quiet within the colony and he was forced to appeal to the king 
for aid and protection. Jorge de Figueiredo Correia, escrivdo da 
fazenda (Secretary of the Treasury), accepted the grant of 
Ilhéus, but because of his office was unable to take possession in 
person. He sent Francisco Romero, who, after many struggles 
with the Indians was able to establish a colony. Vasco Fernandes 
Coutinho, donatario of Espirito Santo, sank all of the profits 
which he had acquired in the India trade and managed to survive 
until the establishment of the central government. Paraiba do 
Sul failed because its donatario, Pero de Gées, had insufficient 
means to carry out his plans and successfully oppose the natives. 
He abandoned his captaincy, but, for the love of Brazil, returned 
as an official under Thomé de Sousa. Joao de Barros, the his- 
torian, and Fernando Alvares de Andrade, member of the royal 
fazenda, acquired the grants of Maranhao, Itamarca, and Rio 
Grande. Since neither could leave his office in Portugal, they 
delegated Aires da Cunha to make the settlements. Under him 
they sent an expedition of nine hundred men in ten ships, but 
the ships were wrecked and practically all were lost, Antonio 
Cardoso de Barros, the king’s factor among the officials sent 
under Thomé de Sousa, had attempted earlier to settle Ceara, 
but soon abandoned it and was satisfied to become an officer of 
the king in Portugal and later join the expedition of 1549. 
Bahia, the place to be chosen for the seat of the centralized 
government under the governor general, was the abandoned 


8 Duarte Coelho was the discoverer of Indo-China. He conducted his 
grant as an important business, sending to Spain and Portugal for experi- 
enced men when he needed them. Because of his success, he was particularly 
favored by the king and allowed to retain his independence from the gov- 
ernor general. Calmon, in Histéria de América, IV, 17; id., Histéria do 
Brasil, I, 153. 
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captaincy of Francisco Pereira Coutinho, who after a struggle 
with the Tupinambas and mistreatment by his own colonists, 
took refuge in Porto Seguro. Later trying to return to Bahia, he 
was shipwrecked and his body was devoured by Indians. The 
captaincies which survived until the middle of the sixteenth 
century were, therefore, Pernambuco, Bahia, Ilhéus, Porto Se- 
guro, Espirito Santo, and Sao Vicente. 

In spite of all the investment in Brazil between 1530 and 
1548, there was not one real success. Decentralization, which 
naturally developed with this system, far surpassed that of the 
North American colonies in the next century. These Brazilian 
captaincies were little more than hereditary fiefs; the captains 
had unlimited powers of jurisdiction, both civil and criminal; 
boundaries were indefinite; distances were exceedingly great. 
Even at such an early period, social problems created difficulties 
in the captaincies: Negro slavery was introduced for the more 
profitable production of sugar,’ peaceful Indians necessarily be- 
came a part of the settlement, with all the problems of primitive 
labor and life. Covetousness, constant warfare with the natives 
who were not completely assimilated, coupled with a complete 
lack of understanding of these primitive peoples produced a state 
near anarchy. 

Even if external conditions had been more favorable, strife 
between the strong and the weak provinces would have been 
inevitable. The infiltration of convicts sent from Portugal had 
its inherent evils; the encroachments of the Spanish and the 
French, smuggling expeditions and pirates, all assisted in under- 
mining and in several cases in destroying the captaincies. There 
were sO many obstacles against the unifying of Brazil from 
within that appeals for aid were directed to the Crown. 

Reports from Brazil intimated that the whole colony might 
even be lost if measures were not taken for its protection. Duarte 
Coelho, who was unquestionably the most successful of the cap- 


® According to Varnhagen, the natural fertility of the soil in Brazil was 
such that it produced crops equal to other countries if the colonists and the 
Indians worked from five until eight in the morning and five until six- 
thirty in the afternoon. The customs changed with the arrival of the sugar 
lords. Only the Negro could stand the full-time work, hence the immediate 
growth of Negro slavery, with all of its evils. This, however, did not stop 
the capture of natives and their enslavement, but they proved unable to 
stand the hard labor of the sugar fields. Francisco Adolfo Varnhagen, 
Historia geral do Brasil, third edition, Sdo Paulo, 1927, I, chapter XIV. The 
price of slaves strained the resources of colonists who had not much ready 
money. A Negro in Brazil cost from twenty to thirty pesos. Calmon, in 
Histéria de América, IV, 17. 
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tains, complained to the king that they were obliged “to conquer 
inch by inch” the lands granted to them.’® And Pero do Campo 
Tourinho, captain of Porto Seguro, wrote on June 28, 1546, that 
war would depopulate the neighboring captaincy of Bahia if the 
king did not send aid and make administrative reforms. Fran- 
cisco Pereira Coutinho, the captain of Bahia, was captured and 
held in bondage; he escaped and later in an attempt to return 
to his captaincy was shipwrecked. As for Campo Tourinho, he 
was deprived of his lands by the chief inhabitants. The full 
powers exercised by the captains, often mercilessly, reaped their 
reward in insubordination and rebellion. Letters from two other 
captaincies, Santos and Sao Paulo, also reached the Crown, be- 
seeching aid against the natives, and against the French and 
Spanish aggressors." John III resolved to retain Brazil for 
Portugal. The threat of losing it was real enough; for there were 
many persons who had returned from the colony with full in- 
formation concerning conditions there. Something drastic had 
to be done. 

The king’s first procedure was to revoke the powers of the 
captains, allowing them to retain their land grants but placing 
all civil and military authority in a governor general who would 
be responsible to him alone.** This governor was himself to be a 
donatario, in the territory of Bahia, as well as intermediary be- 
tween the Crown and the other captains. Casting about in search 
of a good man for the new office, the king’s choice was Thomé de 
Sousa, “captain in the wars of Africa and India,” now destined 
to become one of America’s great pioneer colonial governors. 

The date of Thomé de Sousa’s birth is uncertain, but it was 
definitely within the first decade of the sixteenth century. His 
father was Joao de Sousa, prior of the monastery of Rates, his 
mother, Mecia Rodriguez de Faria. Thus he was grandson of 
Pedro de Sousa de Seabra, and cousin of Martim Affonso de 
Sousa and Lope de Sousa, whose names are so intimately linked 


10 Letter quoted by Simonsen, I, 130. Southey, History of Brazil, Part 
the First, gives, in great detail, the difficulties with the Indians. Though his 
ethnology may not be scientific, the accounts are taken from eye-witnesses 
for the most part. For the period after 1549, however, the accounts of the 
natives given in the Jesuit letters, Cartas Jesuiticas, 3 volumes, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1931-1933, etc., are better. 

11 Letters quoted in Colonizacdo, I, 334-335. 

12 Fernando Alvares de Andrade, who had charge of the affairs of 
Brazil, prepared to send an armed ship in 1547, in response to the appeals 
for help. By the advice of Pero de Gées, then at Court, the creation of a 
central power which would reorganize as well as defend the colony was 
deemed preferable. Varnhagen, I, 288. 
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with the history of Brazil. Another cousin, the Conde de Castan- 
heira, one of the Ministers of the Royal Treasury, was his pa- 
tron.** 

Sousa spent his early youth at the Royal Court under the 
protection of his cousins, who enjoyed the friendship of the 
future King John III. Whether because of the status of his 
father, his lack of opportunities for education, or by personal 
preference, Thomé decided to follow a military career and went 
as a young man to serve as a soldier in Morocco. His feats in 
Africa, where he served under Joao Coutinho and with Antonio 
da Silveira, were sufficiently noticeable to be mentioned several 
times in the Anais de Arzila.* According to all accounts he was 
courageous but inclined to be high-handed and quarrelsome, 
hence he soon returned home to undertake more important 
things. In March of 1534, he left Portugal with his cousin, Pero 
Lopes de Sousa for Cafim on a caravel loaded with wood. John 
III, who by this time had become king of Portugal, was greatly 
pleased with the activities of the two cousins who found in India 
not only glory, which had been the only reward of the African 
adventures, but also profit. 

In the fazenda records of 1535, there is notice of Thomé de 
Sousa sailing on March 8 in a fleet of seven ships under Perez 
d’Andrade, as captain of the Conceigdo Gallega, and returning in 
March of 1537. Again on March 24, 1539, he sailed as captain 
of the Sdo Paulo.** He apparently engaged in India trade and 
carried on important negotiations for the king’s service. So suc- 
cessful was he that the viceroy of India, Joao de Castro, re- 
quested the king to send Sousa as aid to him, and the Conde de 
Castanheira wrote to Martim Affonso de Sousa concerning him 
“he is ever displaying more good qualities, possessing above all 
discretion.”** The combination of Sousa’s kinships and friend- 
ships and the success of his service in Africa and India estab- 
lished his position at home. In 1538 he married Maria da Costa 
and soon gave up public life. For the next ten years he devoted 


18 Colonizacdo, III, 328-330; in Revista de hist., Lisbon, afio III, 1914, 
68-81, 137-158, afio IV, 1915, 64-76, 354-361, “Documentos para a histéria 
de Brasil—Thomé de Sousa e sua familia,” edited by Pedro de Azevedo, 
author of the monograph in Colonizagdo; Varnhagen, I, 312. 

14 Bernardo Rodrigues, Anais de Arzila, crénica inédita do século XVI, 
David Lopes, ed., 2 volumes, Lisbon, 1919, II, 66, 85. Also quoted in 
Colonizacdo, III, 330. 

15 Livro em que se contém toda a fazenda e real patrimonio, edited by 
Luiz de Figueiredo Falc&o, Lisbon, 1859, 156, 158. 

16 Varnhagen, I, 292. Jofo de Castro was governor of India from 1545 
to 1550. Falc&o, op. cit., 191. 
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himself to his own affairs, and managed to amass a fortune by 
acquiring various annuities and patronages. He also became a 
fidalgo of the Casa Real. Of the marriage there was one daughter, 
Helena de Sousa.’’ 

The royal appointment as governor of Brazil put an end to 
Thomé de Sousa’s private enterprises. The date of the appoint- 
ment was January 7, 1549, but the instructions, the Regimento, 
drawn up by the Conde de Castanheira, was of December 17, 
1548."* This document shows considerable knowledge of Brazil 
on the part of Castanheira and infinite pains were taken in draw- 
ing up the details for the foundation of the new government. 
Varnhagen speaks of it as a model of administrative adroitness, 
and Leite calls it the veritable Magna Carta of Brazil and the 
first constitution.’® In general it prescribed the means whereby 
Brazil might be administered for the service of God, for that of 
the king, and for the ennoblement of the captaincies and their 
peoples. Every rule for the conduct of the office in this particular 
land was prescribed and nothing was too slight to be mentioned 
although details were often left to the judgment of the governor. 
For this period of Brazilian history the document is not only 
comprehensive but basic. A brief summary, article by article, 
digested from the complete text, follows. 


ROYAL INSTRUCTIONS TO THOME DE Sousa”° 


1. Sousa is to build a fortified center from which to safeguard and 
govern the people of Brazil, protect the King’s interests throughout 
the Colony, convert the natives and promote the Faith. Bahia is recom- 
mended as the most suitable location because of its climate, harbor, 
and rivers. The fleet sent by the Crown is bringing engineers, artisans, 
arms, munitions and all other necessities. Sousa is to be captain of 
Bahia and Governor General over all the other captaincies. The king 
expresses his great confidence in Sousa’s fidelity and ability. 


17 Colonizacdo, ITI, 331. There are many records extant concerning the 
daughter, her marriage, the provision made for her by her father, etc. 
Sousa also had two natural sons whom he tried to put into service in India. 

18 Letter of appointment is printed in Documentos historicos, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1937, XXXVII, 3-6. The full text of the Regimento is printed in 
Revista trimensal do Instituto historico e geographico Brazileiro, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1898, LXI, 39-57, also in Colonizacdo, ITI, 345-353. A paraphrase 
appeared in the Revista trimensal do Instituto geographico e historico da 
Bahia, Bahia, 1895, no. 3, 31 ff. 

19 Varnhagen, I, 292; Serafim Leite, Histéria de Companhia de Jesus no 
Brasil, 2 volumes, Lisbon, 1938, IT, 140-141. 

20 Regimento de Tomé de Sousa (17 de Dezembro de 1548). The orig- 
inal is in the Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa, Arquivo da Marinha, liv. 1 de 
Oficios, de 1597 a 1607, fi. 1. The text from which this synopsis has been 
made is published in extenso in original spelling in Colonizacdo, ITI, 345-350. 
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2. Sousa is commissioned as Master Captain of the Fleet and is to 
sail directly to the Bay of All Saints. 

3. Upon arrival he is to take control of Francisco Pereira Cou- 
tinho’s stronghold and of all the King’s vassals who remain of the 
original captaincy of Bahia. Arrangements have been made to secure 
the good will of the people so they will not resist his disembarkation, 
and if others resist him and his colony he must wage war against 
them. 

4. It is ordered that Coutinho’s fortress shall be repaired and 
another one built near it, properly defended by trenches and palisades, 
where the people and their provisions will be protected against any 
enemy. 

5. Upon his arrival Sousa is to proclaim and make known by 
every means possible, his authority over all the captains and cap- 
taincies of the coast of Brazil. The King has ordered the captains to 
lend him all possible aid, both of labor and materials. Persons already 
holding lands in Bahia are to be instructed to come and reside in the 
Bahia de Todos los Santos and to assist in the new enterprise, or else 
forfeit their lands which will then be granted to others. 

6. Since in the said land of Bahia, there are five or six thousand 
Tupinambas who have many warriors and arms to aid him, Sousa is 
directed to favor them if they are peaceably disposed. But if they are 
hostile as in the time of Coutinho, he is to punish them relentlessly, 
destroying their villages, and taking as many captives as possible, 
whom he will later pardon if they seek reconciliation. In subjection, 
they will be valuable vassals, paying tribute in their products. 

7. Sousa is to do everything possible to win the friendship of the 
Tupiniquins who are enemies of the natives of Bahia. He is to secure 
their aid when he needs it, but not to trust them too far, and after 
establishing himself to settle them in a place where they will be 
content, but he should prevent all support they might give to re- 
bellious chieftains. 

8. As the location of Coutinho’s fortress is unsuitable, Sousa is 
to choose a more protected site within the bay, one not only with a 
good climate and water supply, but also one where ships can be safely 
anchored or beached. The new fortress is to be built of stones and 
mortar by the artisans brought by the fleet, and to be of sufficient 
size to serve as a refuge for the people in time of danger. After the 
transfer to the new fortress a garrison is to be kept in the old fortress. 

9. The settlement is, in general, to extend six leagues in every 
direction, but the details are left to the discretion of the Governor 
who is to decide on the boundaries and mark them permanently. 

10. When safely established Sousa is to give the lands, not already 
granted, within these boundaries, to those who ask for them. These 
persons will be obliged, however, to take possession and make im- 
provements within a time limit to be set by Sousa. Although the 
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grantees will not be required to pay rents they must pay a tithe to 
the Order of Christ and to conform to the statute laws of the Kingdom 
covering land grants. Moreover within the time limit set by Sousa, 
the grantees may not sell or alienate these lands. Nor shall anyone 
receive more land than he can reasonably be expected to cultivate. As 
for grants already made, and for grants to be made to future settlers 
the same general conditions shall prevail. If after due notice the 
present absentee holders fail to come to take possession and cultivate 
their lands they shall forfeit them, and the land shall be granted to 
later settlers. 

11. Water rights for sugar mills are to be granted rent free but 
on condition that the mills be erected within a set period, that they 
be equipped as local strongholds for the settlers, and that they shall 
not be sold or alienated during a three year period. 

12. Persons owning sugar mills must operate them for at least 
six months of every year, for the benefit of other settlers within the 
area. The Governor is to take all measures necessary to protect the 
cane growers from the mill owners. 

13. Persons formerly holding lands or water rights within Bahia 
may reestablish their title by conforming to the above mentioned 
regulations. 

14. The Governor is to inform himself concerning lands and water- 
rights in the other captaincies as far as the Sao Francisco River and 
to secure the establishment of mills there by making such grants and 
prescribing such conditions as may seem to him most conducive to 
their actual settlement and the King’s service. 

15. The King orders that for a period of five years no new land 
grants on water fronts in Bahia be made to persons in the other cap- 
taincies unless they are already proprietors in Bahia. 

16. For royal service in the colony the Governor is to have galleys 
built, equipped and armed at the cost of the Crown, and to provide 
suitable ports for them. 

17. As the natives living along the coast from the town of Sao 
Jorge to Bahia (in the captaincy of Jorge de Figueiredo) are Tupinam- 
bas and hostile to the Christians, they are to be expelled so that their 
territory can be settled and occupied by the peaceful Tupiniquins, 
who offer to aid in expelling them. Accordingly Sousa, with the aid of 
the local captain, superintendent of the royal exchequer and such 
others as seem suitable, will undertake to expel these natives when 
in his opinion the time is ripe to do so successfully. 

18. Sousa is to establish peaceful relations with the natives of 
Peraacuy and Totuapara, and elsewhere to insure the safety of the 
Christians, and he is to punish such natives as deserve it. 

19. As soon as matters are settled in Bahia the Governor is to 
visit the other captaincies, leaving in charge at Bahia a responsible 
person with full instructions and authority during his absence. The 
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first Captaincy to be visited should be Espirito Santo where Vasco 
Fernandez Coutinho needs assistance in establishing peace. Here Sousa 
is to remain as long as is necessary. 

20. In visiting the captaincies Sousa is to be accompanied by the 
provedor mér de fazenda and by the local ouvidor and such other offi- 
cials and important colonists as would be done in his own captaincy. 
In his survey Sousa is to order the erection of fortifications where they 
are not provided, to prescribe conditions under which lands and water 
rights are to be granted, and to promote the building of sugar mills 
with due protection. The same principles are to be observed as in 
Bahia, no transfer of title for a period of three years, and compulsory 
occupation and improvements to establish title. 

21. Market days are to be established in the settlements one day 
a week, or oftener, if it seems necessary, where the natives can bring 
their wares to buy, sell, and barter. The Christians are not to visit 
native villages for trade except those within their own grant or sugar 
plantation. But if the Governor considers it desirable he will confine 
the right of local trade with the natives to a single agent within the 
area. 

22. For Christians to trade with the natives on days other than 
these appointed for the market they must obtain a special license from 
their captain or one of his officers. 

23. No one is to trade in the interior except by license from the 
Governor or in his absence of the provedor mér de fazenda or local 
captain. This license shall be granted only when good cause is shown 
and when it seems to be conducive to the welfare of the colony, and 
persons who move from one captaincy to another shall not receive it. 
Infractors of this regulation, whatever their social status, shall be 
whipped and pay a fine of two cruzados.** 

24. As the king’s chief motive in colonizing Brazil is to promote 
the conversion of the natives to Christianity, the Governor is to do 
everything possible, and to require all those under him to do likewise, 
to achieve this purpose. 

25. In cooperation with the other officials the Governor is to fix 
the prices at which local merchandise can be sold, exchanged or 
bartered. 

26. The provedor mér de fazenda Antonio Cardoso de Barros, will 
accompany the Governor on his inspections of the captaincies and the 
two together will confirm the status of all present local officials and 
appoint new ones where it is necessary. 

27. They are also to inspect the financial system, determine what 
rents and fees are due to the king, and how they are collected and 
transmitted. 


21 Here and in every later regulation where a fine is imposed it is 
provided that half shall go to the ransom of captives and half to the 
informer. 
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28. Certain ship owners of Brazil are waging private war against 
the natives and enslaving those whom they capture. Henceforth raids 
without license are forbidden under penalty of execution of the guilty 
person and confiscation of his whole estate, nor shall licenses for raids 
of this kind be given except to trustworthy persons in time of need. 

29. Waterborne commerce between the captaincies shall be strictly 
regulated under control of the fiscal offices of both the point of de- 
parture and that of destination. 

30. Private shipbuilding in any of the captaincies shall be under 
special license and must conform to detailed prescriptions. Only gal- 
leys can be constructed but a subsidy, ranging from eighteen to forty 
cruzados according to the size of the vessel is to be granted from the 
Brazilian funds toward their cost. 

31. When necessary, galleys may be built by the captaincies at 
royal expense, and the artillery necessary to arm them will be fur- 
nished from the royal stores. 

32. Arms or tools which might be used as arms shall not be given 
to the natives of Brazil, by any person or under any conditions under 
penalty of death and total forfeiture. All judges must make special 
inquiry into the enforcement of this prohibition when they hold their 
assizes. Small pocket knives and ordinary scissors are alone excepted. 

33. Every stronghold and settlement is to maintain a necessary 
equipment of arms and ammunition. Each settler shall be required to 
have at least a crossbow, a musket, a sword, and a pike or lance. In 
case anyone fails to provide himself with these weapons within a year 
he shall pay a fine equal to the value of what he lacks. 

34. The provedor mér when inspecting the captaincies shall en- 
quire into the matter and impose the penalties prescribed for failure 
to provide these arms, and in each captaincy the local officers shall 
do the same. And where it seems proper or necessary the required 
arms may be purchased from the Royal Arsenals at a fair price. 

35. Trade in brazil wood shall be a royal monopoly. The Governor 
is therefore to regulate, with the provedor mér and local officials, 
future trade in this wood according to the first royal licenses, pre- 
scribing in particular the prices of the trade goods that are used in 
barter for it. 

36. Travel from one captaincy to another shall be strictly regu- 
lated by special license. The travel passes shall be given only to rep- 
utable persons, for a specific time and a sufficient cause. Upon arrival 
at his destination the traveller shall surrender his pass to local offi- 
cials. The penalty for travel without such a pass will be a fine of fifty 
cruzados. No convict can receive such a pass for he must always re- 
main in the captaincy to which he had been first transported. 

37. To prevent privateering the Governor shall proceed at once, 
in person, or by deputy, to any place where corsairs are reported, and 
proceed vigorously against them. 
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38. Armed galleys shall be stationed in the waters which are fre- 
quented by corsairs, and the Governor will at his discretion take 
whatever measures he deems necessary to build, equip, and maintain 
these armed galleys at royal cost. He will likewise do all he can to 
secure the cooperation of the captains against the corsairs. 

39. The Governor is to require all captains to report to him at 
once if corsairs appear on their coasts, with all details which will aid 
him to take proper measures against them. 

40. As soon as he is settled at Bahia the Governor will send ex- 
ploring parties up the rivers into the interior, and report what they 
find immediately to the King. 

41. The Governor is to comply to all these regulations and have 
the officials comply with them.”* 

42. If any of the convicts render a notable service at sea or after 
their arrival in Brazil the Governor may rehabilitate them for further 
service either in courts of Justice or in the administration of the 
colony. But this grace may not be extended to any convict who is 
transported for the crime of theft or forgery. 

43. If any other person performs a notable service of any kind 
the Governor may at his discretion enroll him in one of the Military 
Orders giving at the same time a certificate of the time and circum- 
stances under which this is done. 

44. The Governor may also, at his discretion, authorize the pay- 
ment in advance of any salaries or wages. Furthermore he is author- 
ized to make special gifts where they are merited, not to exceed the 
sum of one hundred cruzados a year. 

45. Although in these regulations the Governor is required to 
make war against the natives under certain circumstances, and to 
inflict punishment upon the guilty, he will give due regard to the 
limited intelligence of these people; their ignorance may mitigate 
their guilt, or perchance they may have repented. Accordingly it would 
promote the king’s service if when they perceive their faults and seek 
pardon, the Governor shall accord it freely and thus facilitate the 
King’s chief desire, their conversion to our Holy Faith. 

46. After his arrival at Bahia, the Governor will proclaim and 
enforce the royal prohibition against the wearing of brocade and silk 
and other luxuries, as it is enforced in all the other domains of the 
King. 

47. To avoid difficulties the Governor will make arrangements so 
the natives who are converted to Christianity will not have to live 
among those who are still pagans, but near the Christians, in order 
that they and especially their children, can be instructed in our Holy 


22 The original instructions evidently ended here for the document is 
signed Jeronimo Correa, Allmeirim, December 17, 1548. But seven para- 


graphs are added. 
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Faith. He will also require that the other captains make similar 
arrangements. 

48. When occasions arise for which provision is not made in these 
regulations the Governor will take council with his officers and with 
other persons experienced in these matters. But if there is a difference 
of opinion among them he will be guided by his own judgment and 
they will be bound to accept his pronouncements. In such cases, how- 
ever, he must report immediately all the circumstances to the King 
for confirmation of his actions. 


We shall see how Thomé de Sousa succeeded in carrying out 
his specific instructions. 

Officials appointed to go with the governor were: Pero 
Borges,” ouvidor geral, who was in charge of administration of 
justice, criminal and civil; provedor mér de fazenda, or king’s 
factor, who was to take care of the royal revenues, Antonio 
Cardoso de Barros,* former donatario of Ceara; capitdo mér da 
costa,** the official charged with maritime defense, Pero de Gées, 
the disappointed donatario of Paraiba do Sul; provedor da 
fazenda, in charge of the records of revenue, Francisco Mendes 
da Costa; escrivdo da provedoria, alfandega e defuntos, clerk of 
customs’ house, Antonio dos Reys; thesoureiro das rendas, treas- 
urer, Pedro Ferreira; escrivdéo dos contos, clerk of accounts, 
Miguel Moniz; almoxarife dos mantimentos, receiver of main- 
tenance, Christ6évao de Aguiar; vigario da igreja matriz, vicar 
of the parish church, Manuel Lourenco; boticario, apothecary, 
Diogo de Castro; maestre das obras da fortaleza, or chief en- 
gineer and architect, Luis Dias,”* who was afterwards succeeded 


23 Pero Borges had already gained considerable experience in Europe 
and as corregidor in Algarve, later in Elvas, he won the reputation of being 
a very just man. He was granted final word in criminal cases. After going 
to Brazil, he apparently developed into a tyrant of the worst sort. Coloni- 
zacdo, III, 335-336. 

24 Antonio Cardoso de Barros abandoned his captaincy in Brazil to 
take office under the Crown. He was a person of some wealth and con- 
siderable influence. He remained in Brazil after the end of Sousa’s incum- 
bency and became a deadly enemy of the second governor, Duarte da Costa. 
He met his death in shipwreck on the way back to Portugal to make repre- 
sentations against da Costa at Court. The text of his instructions are in 
Colonizacdo, ITI, 350-353. 

25In 1548 there were about sixteen settlements on the litoral of Brazil 
which exported sugar, brazilwood, tobacco, and other products. Simonsen, 
I, 132. Factories established on the coasts of Africa and Asia were cared 
for by a special organization which strongly emphasized defensive measures. 
In Brazil the value and possibility of commerce did not justify an outlay 
for such protection. Ibid., I, 120-121. 

26 Luis Dias supervised the building of the city of Salvador and made 
the plans for fortresses on the sugar plantations throughout Brazil. There 
is a text of a letter printed by him in 1551, giving some of the interesting 


details, in Colonizacdo, III, 362-363. 
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by Lopo Machado; mestre de fazer cal, master lime burner, 
Miguel Martins; mestre pedreiro, master mason, Diogo Peres. 
Altogether there were over a thousand persons of whom three 
hundred twenty were in the king’s pay and four hundred were 
degredados.** Among the passengers, there were engineers, ma- 
sons, carpenters and other artisans and, of greatest importance, 
as it later proved, six members of the new Jesuit Order, headed 
by Manuel da Nébrega. His companions were Leonardo Nunes, 
Anténio Pires, Joéo de Azpilcueta Navarro, all priests, and two 
Brothers, Vicente Rodrigues and Diogo Jacome.** 

On February 1, 1549, Sousa sailed with the largest fleet which 
had yet gone to Brazil. There were three larger ships, the Con- 
ceigdo, commanded by Thomé de Sousa and on board this ship 
Nébrega traveled, the Salvador, commanded by Antonio Cardoso 
de Barros, provedor mor de fazenda, and the third the Ajuda by 
Duarte de Lemos. The two caravels, Leoa and Rainha sailed 
under the command of Pero de Gées and Francisco da Silva. One 
brigantine, the Sao Roque, completed the fleet. Fernando Alvares 
de Andrade, who was in charge of the preparations, sent a caravel 
laden with provisions in aUvance of the fleet.** It was doubtless 
this ship which took the news to Diogo Alvares, now known as 
Caramuru,*’ and to others at Bahia. 

On March 29 the governor with his entire fleet made an 
impressive entry into the harbor of Todos os Santos. In ac- 
cordance with the king’s orders Caramurti was at the seashore 
when the governor landed. He had prepared the natives to re- 
ceive Sousa and his followers, in friendship, and to aid them in 
every possible way. The expedition proceeded immediately to 
Coutinho’s deserted fortress, Villa Velha, where forty or fifty 
earlier settlers still lived. There were still a church and some 


27 Varnhagen, I, 293-296. 

28 Cf. article 1 of Royal Instructions, above. John III had long wished 
the conversion of his heathens in Brazil. For an account of how Nébrega 
came to be appointed cf. J. V. Jacobsen, “Nébrega of Brazil,”” MID-AMERICA, 
XXIV (July 1942), 151-187. As all things else in Brazil, the few secular 
clergymen had deteriorated. 

29 The caravel was commanded by Gramatdo Telles. Rev. Inst. Geog. e 
Hist. de Bahia, no. 36, 1911, 74. According to some authorities thirty colo- 
nists went out in this expedition. Colonizagdo, III, 337. 

80 The story goes that during one of the anonymous voyages of Portu- 
guese ships on the American coast, Diogo Alvares, a youth of Vienna, was 
shipwrecked. The Tupinambas took kindly to him and he married the 
daughter of the local chieftain, and because of this union, was made white 
chief of the tribe, in Graca, which was in the environs of Salvador. Not 
only he but his large family exerted great influence. Calmon, in Histéria 
de América, IV, 11. 
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houses in the village and here the governor set up temporary 
quarters.** 

Building a capital city was one of the first orders in the gov- 
ernor’s instructions.** How difficult it was to carry out the royal 
command can be seen from the conditions found at the old 

stronghold, Villa Velha. Since this was not suitably located the 
first month was spent by the governor and his advisers examin- 
ing the region, choosing a site and clearing the ground for the 
foundations. The place chosen was half a league beyond Villa 
Velha, on a steep height, a short distance from the shore. This 
was not only a better position for defense, but it also had a 
sheltered port and an abundance of fresh water. Three Indian 
villages, Carmo, Desterro, and Terreiro, were removed and trees 
and undergrowth were cleared away. A strong palisade was built 
around the area to protect the soldiers and workers. Sousa laid 
out the streets and squares, and designated where the market 
places, government buildings, the treasury, and the church should 
be erected. Some make-shift houses were first put up by the 
Europeans with the aid of the Indians. But most of the houses 
were of a more permanent character—built with mud or stone, 
either fitted or mortared. Building materials had been brought 
from Portugal and some from the Cape Verde Islands, but others 
were local products; the lime, for example, was from the Island 
Itaparica. To bring these, by land and water, entailed enormous 
labor. After the work was well advanced Sousa ordered the 
palisade replaced by strong mud walls, with twe great bastions 
facing the sea, four toward the land; on each of these bastions 
batteries were mounted. The limits of the city called Sao Salvador 
were fixed by Sousa, in accordance with his orders. Within four 
months after the arrival of the governor and his fleet, Salvador 
had a hundred houses, a chapel, a governor’s palace, and offices 
for the government officials. The coat of arms of the city con- 
sisted of a silver dove with an olive branch in her bill on a vert 
field encircled by the motto, “Sic illa ad arcam reversa est.” This 
coat of arms is still that of Bahia.** On the first of November 
Thomé de Sousa under his patent as governor general began to 
make allotments of land near the city for sugar plantations and 


31 Colonizacdo, III, 334; Varnhagen, I, 298; Cartas Jesuiticas, I, 71. 

82 Cf. article 1 of the Royal Instructions, above. 

33 Rev. Inst. Geog. e Hist. da Bahia, no. 36, 1911, 70-71, no. 63 (1937), 
274; Colonizacdo, III, 337; Leite, I, 22: Documentos historicos, XXXVIIL, 
which publishes salaries of workmen, cost of materials, transportation, etc.; 


Varnhagen, I, 303. 
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urged the raising of cattle. He sent the Gallega to the Cape Verde 
Islands with a load of wood to exchange for cattle needed on the 
farms near Salvador.** 

Although the building of the new city made great demands 
upon the governor and his assistants, those required for the re- 
organization of the captaincy of Bahia and the general admin- 
istration of Brazil were even greater. Certainly the bulk of docu- 
ments still extant relating to these matters seem excessive for 
so small a population, but perhaps the rudimentary conditions 
of both country and people made them necessary.** For a long 
time Sousa himself was fully occupied in Bahia, but as soon as 
possible he sent his deputies into the other captaincies, He de- 
pended greatly on the Jesuits for information, sending them 
whenever possible with his official subordinates to find out about 
conditions in other captaincies. It is necessary to have a true 
picture of the terrible state of the land—cannibalism, concubi- 
nage, absence of virtually all mortal restraint and law and order 
—fully to appreciate the achievements of Brazil’s first governor 
general. The city was virtually surrounded by small groups of 
Indians, each a threat. Beyond these clusters roved natives too 
savage to gather in communal life. The progeny of half-castes 
left by “old settlers’ were rated as wild men. The poor whites 
were of little or no aid to progress. The few wealthier men lived 
secluded on their estates, directing their slaves and mill-workers. 

Within Bahia the necessary alliances with natives seem to 
have been handled unusually well, thanks to Caramurt and the 
Jesuits who helped the governor in solving this difficult problem. 
Petty warfare, however, was frequent and constant vigilance 
against native hostilities was necessary.** In accordance with 
Sousa’s instructions, revolt and rebellion were severely punished. 
One of the first cases involved four white convicts, who wander- 
ing in the interior had been eaten by the cannibals. Gées, sent out 
by Sousa, captured two of the guilty natives and under the 
governor’s instructions had them tied to a cannon’s mouth and 


34 Ibid., I, 303. 

35 Documentos historicos, Rio de Janeiro, 1937, XXXV, XXXVII, 
XXXVIII, are devoted to the mandados, alvards, provisoes, and seismarias 
issued from 1549-1553. On June 6, 1649, the provedor mér, Antonio Cardoso 
de Barros, ordered delivered to Garcia de Avila, administrator and receiver 
of the customs house, a ream of paper for the manufacture of customs 
books. Thus the customs house was founded in Salvador and afterwards 
elsewhere. Rev. Inst. Geog. e Hist. da Bahia, no. 63, 1937, 273. 

36 Nébrega writing to Dr. Navarro, August 10, 1549, speaks of the 
constant inter-tribal warfare within ten, fifteen, and twenty miles of 
Salvador. Cartas Jesuiticas, I, 90. 
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shot to pieces.’ Spectacles of this sort intimidated the natives 
and though the method of punishment may seem horrible, even 
Noébrega and the other priests thought this was justified not only 
because of the inhumanity of the crime, but because of the gen- 
eral precariousness of the situation. Caramurt continued to give 
invaluable assistance to the governor and to the missionaries by 
controlling the natives. But the number of Indians and Negroes 
compared with that of the colonists was so overwhelming and 
conversion and civilization were such slow means of gaining 
friendship under such circumstances, that sporadic assaults upon 
the Europeans and reversion of some natives to their savage 
customs were inevitable. 

Sousa’s great need was for more colonists. The king made 
special appeal, September 11, 1550, to Pedro Annes do Canto, 
asking that inhabitants of the Azores go and settle in Brazil. 
He assured them that Sousa had built a strongly fortified city 
and that the region of Bahia had a fertile soil. He offered trans- 
portation at the expense of the Crown and lands upon their ar- 
rival in Bahia, which Sousa would grant free of all charges ex- 
cept the tithe.** Annes do Canto was empowered to send as many 
as three hundred settlers if so many wished to go.*” 

In 1550 additional supplies of all kinds were shipped from 
Portugal. The cost of sending these supplies to Bahia, added to 
the expense of equipping Sousa’s fleet, amounted to 300,000 
cruzados.*° With the second fleet in 1550, went four more Jesuit 
fathers and seven orphan boys who were to aid them as cate- 
chists, At the same time Nébrega was made vice-provincial of 
Brazil, subject to the Jesuit Province of Portugal.*' In the third 
year came another fleet on which the queen sent many female 
orphans of good families. Her intentions were that these young 
women, after being educated in the Convent for Orphans, should 


37 Varnhagen, I, 306-308. On another occasion settlers went to trade 
in an island without license, the natives went back into the mountains for 
their allies. Sousa sent his entire force against them. Ndébrega is reported 
to have joined the expedition carrying the crucifix “which dismayed the 
savages as much as it encouraged his own people.” The natives fled and 
the Portuguese burned several of their villages and so terrorized the 
savages. Southey, History of Brazil, I, 259-260. This last incident occurred 
three years after Salvador was built. Earlier a display of firearms and 
persuasion were sometimes sufficient. 

88 The dizimo was the tithe or tenth set aside for the church. John III 
as head of the Order of Christ had control of this and his officials admin- 
istered it. 

8° Full text of letter published in Colonizacdo, III, 333. 

40 Southey, History of Brazil, I, 216. Figuring a cruzado as 400 reis, and 
one reis at one-ninth of a cent, or $132,000. 

41 Jacobsen, “Ndébrega,” loc. cit., 164-165. 
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be given in marriage to officers of the new colony. In addition to 
this special choice of colonists, certainly a change from the 
convict shipments, the annual fleets carried cargoes of Negroes 
for the sugar plantations, cattle and mares from the royal farms, 
With this help the success of the captaincy of Bahia was assured. 
Within the province, the Jesuits had not only rendered invaluable 
service among the natives but among the even more unruly 
whites or half-breeds, some of whom had been living under law- 
less conditions for nearly twenty years.*? Sousa fully appreciated 
the social difficulties of the situation. Many of the slave-owning 
class conceived a great dislike for the Jesuits, their control over 
the Indians, and their influence toward higher ethical standards 
of living. But Sousa realized the importance of supporting 
Nobrega and his followers. 

It was the Jesuits who started out on the first expeditions 
outside of the captaincy of Bahia. In November of 1549, although 
Sousa was still unable to leave the capital, he determined to send 
officials of the king to the neighboring captaincies. Pero de Gées, 
capitdo mor, was commander of the fleet of two caravels and a 
brigantine. The provedor mér de fazenda, Cardoso de Barros, 
accompanied him as did Pero Borges, ouvidor geral, and three 
Jesuit fathers.** They visited Ihéus, Porto Seguro, and Sao 
Vicente. In each of these captaincies Cardoso de Barros investi- 
gated the officials who were collecting royal taxes in the cap- 
taincies and inquired into the state of the customs houses.“ 
Where there were no officials he requested the donatarios or their 
agents to appoint suitable persons to deal with the taxes. He 
also ordered that customs houses be built at suitable places, near 
the sea, so that the region could be well administered and not a 
reis lost. The provedor also had to establish order in the book- 
keeping of the customs houses and see that the registers and 
records of the royal regulations be properly handled by all offi- 


42It must not be thought that all who arrived in Bahia before the 
coming of the governor had become degraded. Ega Moniz Barreto and his 
four sons, Diogo, Duarte, Henrique, and Jeronymo, were in Bahia. They 
were able people who had come from Madeira, and occupied government 
offices under the new government. Felipe de Guillen, a Spaniard, who came 
in 1538, led one of the expeditions in search of gold for Sousa. Cf. Garcia 
4 Rev. Inst. Geog. e Hist. da Bahia, no. 63, 1937, 275-276; Colonizacdo, III, 


48 Those who went were Nébrega, Leonardo Nunes, and Diogo Jacome. 
Nunes remained in Ilhéus and the other two proceeded to Porto Seguro. 
Cartas Jesuiticas, I, 74, Nébrega to Sim&o Rodrigues, 1549. 

44 The duties of the provedor mér were definitely specified in separate 
instructions drawn up at the same time as the governor's. The full text is 
given in Colonizagdo, III, 350-353. 
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cials, The ouvidor geral set the machinery for the administration 
of justice in order in these provinces, reducing the councillors 
to one ordinary judge and two vedors, one serving as provedor, 
the other as treasurer. He also licensed the notaries and admin- 
istered to them the oaths of loyalty to the Crown as well as 
enforcing the requirement that their records be properly main- 
tained. Heretofore they had been set down on scraps of paper.* 

While these two officials delayed in the captaincies to carry 
on needed reforms Pero de Gées proceeded up the coast where 
he met Frenchmen and encountered a French ship near Rio de 
Janeiro. The importance of this region as a base for French 
activity became more apparent each year and the governor real- 
ized the dangers and the necessity for sufficient defense, but he 
could not spare enough colonists to build or man a fortress there. 
All that he was able to do was to report the need for further 
assistance from the Crown. Only two of Sousa’s letters to the 
king are extant, the first of July 18, 1551, when he intimates 
that there would be further and serious difficulty with the French 
at Rio. In this same letter he advised, in the interests of economy, 
the suppression of the office of provedor mdr and treasurer as 
useless and proposed that the duties of these offices be trans- 
ferred to the ouvidor geral. So far as internal administration was 
concerned Sousa was making substantial and steady progress 
in the needed reforms of governmental machinery. He also re- 
ported upon the annual expeditions to the southern captaincies 
and he complained bitterly of the independence of Pernambuco 
from the government at Bahia.** This favoritism of the king 
toward the donatario, Duarte Coelho, in allowing him to retain 
his isolation from the central government, was a weak point in 
the scheme for the centralization of Brazil under one governor 
general. Nébrega who divided his time among the various cap- 
taincies spent the months from August 1551 to January 1552 in 
Pernambuco. He found the donatario of this prosperous cap- 
taincy a most excellent person, but the social conditions of the 
people deplorable.*’ Still other matters discussed in this letter 
of the governor general to the king were the failure of exploring 


#5 Varnhagen, I, 310-311. 

46 The text of the letter is printed in Colonizacdo, III, 361-362. Rev. 
Inst. Geog. e Hist. da Bahia, no. 63, 1937, 275. 

4? Cartas Jesuiticas, I, 118, Nébrega to the Brothers of the College of 
Coimbra, September 13, 1551, and 123-127, Nébrega to John III, September 
14, 1551. Cf. Jacobsen, “Nébrega of Brazil,” loc. cit., 166-167. The circum- 
stances of promiscuity, idolatry, cannibalism, hatred, and war were similar 
to those already described as prevailing around Bahia. 
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parties to find gold, the perennial need for more colonists,** more 
cattle, more iron, and finally, although Sousa was carrying on 
his office efficiently and making enormous progress, he requested 
the king to release him at the end of his term. 

In the following year, 1552, the first bishop of Brazil, Pedro 
Fernandes Sardinha, arrived in Bahia, with priests, canons, and 
dignitaries to form a cathedral church. Sousa was able to provide 
him a modest palace as well as a cathedral and Bahia became 
the see city of Brazil as well as its capital.*° Both Sousa and 
Nébrega had requested the establishment of a separate bishopric 
for Brazil, and although this did not have obvious connection 
with the administrative centralization of the colony, Sousa, 
heeding the counsel of Nébrega, realized the moral stability the 
power of the office would bring. 

Before the end of this year 1552, Sousa, with Nébrega, made 
his last personal survey of the captaincies. Upon his return to 
Bahia, he sent Pero de Gées as his emissary to Portugal to in- 
form the Court of the still critical situation of Brazil if he were 
not given more assistance to carry on defense and maintain 
reforms.*’ Sousa also wrote a report to the king, his letter of 
June 1, 1553."' He had visited all the captaincies to the south of 
Bahia, and had ordered those towns and sugar plantations which 
he found unprotected to be fortified in accordance with royal 
instructions; in some villages he had pillories erected and jails 
and courtrooms where there were none; he even laid out streets 
and made provision for municipal improvements where it could 
be done without oppressing the poor. He asked the king to order 
that captains should thereafter reside in their own captaincies 
or if this was not possible, to provide competent substitutes. He 
requested ten honest and educated men for the service of the 
royal fazenda in the captaincies. He urged the need for colonizing 


48 By order of July 20, 1551, persons entering Bahia or Espirito Santo 
during the following two years at their own cost should be given lands 
exempt from the tithe for five years, or coming from the Islands free 
passage and the same exemption for three years, but if such colonists were 
carpenters, lime burners, blacksmiths, masons, musket makers, quarrymen, 
and the like, they should be exempt for five years from tithe but must pay 
the redizima (tithe of the tithe). Varnhagen, I, 321. Nébrega particularly 
urged the sending of women to the colony, in a letter to the king in 1552. 
Cartas Jesuiticas, I, 134. 

49 Pedro Fernandes Sardinha, first bishop of Brazil, received his train- 
ing at Paris and Salamanca. He had been vicar general of Goa and was in 
Evora when appointed. Rev. Inst. Geog. e Hist. da Bahia, no. 30, 1904, 83- 
96; Cartas Jesuiticas, I, 128; Leite, II, 515-516. 

5° Varnhagen, I, 323. 

51 Colonizacdo, ITI, 361; letter published on pp. 364-366. 
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Rio de Janeiro, as well as fortifying it, and advised providing 
royal officials there. He commended the city of Sao Vicente and 
Santos. He established a fortress at Bertioga®* and another at 
Conceicéo de Itanhaen for border defense against the natives 
and Spaniards. Influential at court, his reports to the king 
carried weight. 

Again, there were rumors of the finding of gold in Sao Vicente 
and from Porto Seguro but Sousa remained skeptical. Yet he had 
sent one expedition after another. The first had been under 
Felipe de Guillen," the Spaniard who had been in Brazil since 
1538, another under Sebastiao Fernandes Tourinho who entered 
by Rio Doce and found green stones,™ and finally the expedition 
of 1553 upon which Father Azpilcueta Navarro went at Sousa’s 
request.’ This expedition did not return until 1555. Thus Sousa 
left Brazil still believing that the search for gold was in vain 
and that Brazil’s wealth lay in the fertility of her land. Though 
the Portuguese may have been disappointed in not attaining the 
then current means of profit in American possessions, they might 
have lost the colony altogether if the gold-hunting expeditions 
into the hinterland had been successful. The colonists would have 
been attracted to the interior, and since there was not sufficient 
population to protect the settlements, Brazil would probably 
have fallen an easy prey to the combined French and Spanish 
rivals. 

Sousa left Brazil for Portugal on July 13, 1553. His record as 
governor general contains nothing spectacular but it was a con- 
tinuous service as a wise statesman under probably some of the 
most difficult conditions that a colonizing governor has ever 
faced. That he succeeded shows his ability as an administrator. 
He followed his royal instructions as literally and carefully as 
conditions would allow. The little outpost at Bahia he trans- 
formed into the great capital city of Brazil. With Father Nébrega 
and Pero de Gées he visited the various captaincies, built gar- 


52 Here he requested the well-known Hans Staden to remain as gunner. 
Staden's story of his captivity by the Indians is probably one of the most 
widely read narratives of captivity. Southey, History of Brazil, I, 180. 

58 Guillen was an apothecary from Seville who was famed for astrology. 
He knew a great deal about the country and although he was seventy-three, 
Sousa chose him to head the first expedition. Rev. Inst. Geog. e Hist. da 
Bahia, no. 63, 1937, 275-276. His own letter of July 20, 1550, is published in 
full in Colonizacdo, ITI, 359-360. 

54 Varnhagen, I, 329. 

55 Cartas Jesuiticas, I, 126; ibid., II, 146-150; “O primeiro capelfo de 
uma bandera—O P. Azpilcueta Navarro em Minas,” in Fernando Pedreira 
de Castro, Crénica da Igreja no Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 1938, 220-229. 
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risons, helped found towns which later became great cities, re- 
duced turbulent captaincies to a temporary order, and estab- 
lished the system of royal administrative machinery throughout 
the colony so that it was able to survive the storms of his suc- 
cessors. He assisted Nébrega in laying the foundations of the 
Jesuit schools, and their aldeia or mission system, which was to 
play such an important réle in the history of Brazil. In short, 
the unity of Brazil was assured by his meticulous fulfillment of 
the Royal Instructions of 1548. He was one of the truly great 
pioneer colonial governors of the Americas. 

After his return to Portugal, Sousa was appointed vedor of 
the king and remained in this office until his death. As a reward 
for his services he was granted a lucrative benefice. But his in- 
terest in Brazil never waned, and he kept up a correspondence 
with Nébrega. His knowledge of the country was valued by the 
Court and he was frequently consulted in matters affecting the 
colony. Whether it was at this time that he acquired some 
reputation as a wit, it is impossible to say, but many of his 
sayings are registered in “Dittos Portuguezes dignos de me- 
moria.”” He died January 28, 1579, and was buried in the Convent 
of S. Antonio at Castanheira.** 

RUTH LAPHAM BUTLER 

The Newberry Library 

Chicago 


56 Colonizacdo, III, 329, 331. 


Fernao Cardim, Jesuit Humanist of 
Colonial Brazil 


For thirty years after the discovery by Pedro Alvares Cabral, 
virtually nothing was done in Brazil toward its permanent set- 
tlement and cultural development. During this period the Portu- 
guese Crown sent out various voyagers to explore the coasts, 
and to guard the newly discovered land from the many ad- 
venturers who, after 1500, frequented the region—especially 
Frenchmen. The first colonizing expedition to be outfitted with 
the means sufficient to insure permanent beginnings of settle- 
ment was that of Martim Affonso de Sousa, in 1530. Dom Joao 
III, the king of Portugal, decided to establish in Brazil the sys- 
tem of hereditary land grants known as capitanias. This system 
proved unsuccessful, and in 1549 a governor general was ap- 
pointed to administer the entire royal province. This system, 
with minor variations, prevailed until the end of the century, 
and to the close of the period of Spanish domination (1580-1640). 
The capital, and seat of the governor general, was the city of 
Bahia. When there were two governors, one to administer the 
northern half of the vast colony, and the other the southern 
half, the second capital city was Rio de Janeiro. 

The year 1549 was a turning point in Brazilian history. It 
marked the beginning of an era of organized colonization. The 
scattered colonies planted during the first half century, each 
under separate captains, were in a perilous condition when the 
undertaking to bring unity and civilized life to Brazil was begun 
in 1549. The need for a drastic change was urgent. Disorder and 
general moral decay characterized Brazilian society; a conse- 
quence of the Portuguese attempt to administer a large colony 
divided into vast capitanias, each pursuing an independent exist- 
ence, far from the restraining arm of the government, which, to 
make matters worse, settled them in great part with jailbirds 
and others of low character. The mingled motives behind the at- 
tempt to bring order out of chaos were defense against foreign 
intrusion, extension of Christianity, social stabilization, and 
commercial exploitation. The second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury saw the establishment of unity and the flowering of civilized 
life in Brazil for the first time. In the transmission of culture, 
King Joao III turned to the Church, and chose as his special 
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instrument in this work the then newly organized Society of 
Jesus." 

In 1580 Brazil, with its motherland Portugal, fell under the 
sway of Spain. The union of Spain and Portugal had its unwel- 
come consequences in Portuguese America: a more violent cycle 
of enemy attacks upon Brazilian towns and cities by English, 
French, and now Dutch pirates. But there were also advantages 
of lasting importance. Philip II’s general “hands-off” policy with 
regard to Portuguese and Brazilian society and institutions, left 
undisturbed their full development along already established 
lines. This was especially true in the case of Brazil.* The last 
decade of the sixteenth century and the early decades of the 
seventeenth represent an important period of transition in the 
history of colonial Brazil.* Evolving social, economic, and cul- 
tural forces were taking deep and permanent root. It was a 
period of territorial consolidation along the coastal fringe, and 
increased immigration given impetus by the political union of 
Spain and Portugal; by 1600 the settlement of the coastal strip 
was virtually completed. In general, the immigrant to Brazil in 
the second half of the sixteenth century was a stable colonist. 
The forces of Brazilian unity which definitely began to take 
form in the middle of the sixteenth century, and which were 
manifested so clearly in the expulsion of the Dutch from north- 
ern Brazil in the middle of the following century, were being 
strengthened. 


1It is not necessary to give specific citations to all the vast materials 
upon which the above generalizations are based: Varnhagen, Capistrano de 
Abreu, Calogeras, Calmon, and Leite are a few of the general secondary 
authorities. The best brief evaluation of the period is J. Capistrano de 
Abreu, Capitulos de Historia Colonial, Rio de Janeiro, 1934; excellent recent 
sketches of the period prior to 1549 are Fernando Pedreira de Castro, 
Cronica da Igreja no Brasil, Periodo Pre-Anchietano, 1500-1553, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1938, and Luiz Norton, “A Colonizacéo do Brasil, 1500-1550,” 
Revista de Historia de América, IV (1941), 5-46. 

2For general evaluations of the history of Brazil under Spanish rule 
cf. Lucio José dos Santos, “O Dominio Hespanhol,” Primeiro Congresso de 
Historia Nacional, Tomo Especial, Parte I, Rio de Janeiro, 1915, 249-336, 
and José Francisco de Rocha Pombo, Historia do Brasil, 10 volumes, Rio 
de Janeiro, n. d., ITI, 748-754. 

8“EBpoca de transicéo, tio pouco estudada ainda, entre o século XVI 
e o século XVII.” Serafim Leite, Novas Cartas Jesuiticas, de Nébrega a 
Vieira, SAo Paulo, 1940, 134. Reliable general secondary evaluations of the 
period may be found in Adolfo Varnhagen, Historia Geral do Brasil, 5 vol- 
umes, SAo Paulo, n. d., Capistrano de Abreu-Rodolfo Garcia edition, II, 7-23; 
Rocha Pombo, Historia do Brasil, III, 754-761; Pedro Calmon, Histéria do 
Brasil, 2 volumes (thus far), S&éo Paulo, 1939-1941, II, 430-461; Santos, “O 
Dominio Hespanhol,” 264-274; and Alan K. Manchester, “The Rise of the 
oo Aristocracy,” Hispanic American Historical Review, XI (1931), 
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The history of the Jesuits in Brazil during the first century 
of Portuguese effort there falls into three general periods: the 
period 1549-1570, which saw a brilliant beginning and the estab- 
lishment of lasting social, religious, and cultural foundations 
under the able leadership of Manuel da Noébrega,* “founder” of 
the Jesuit province of Brazil, and his companion and successor 
Luiz da Gra;° the period 1570-1583, one of gradual progress and 
expansion, the saintly figure of José de Anchieta,* “the apostle 
of Brazil,” towering in the background; and the period from 
1583 to the end of the century, which witnessed the revitalizing 
of the Jesuit effort in all its spheres of activity under the able 
direction of Crist6vao de Gouveia,’ second Jesuit visitor to the 
Jesuit province of Brazil (1583-1589), who drew together the 
threads of three decades of labor, and formulated the general 
pattern of action which was to be pursued by the Jesuits from 
that time until their expulsion in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century.* To repeat here that the Jesuits were the only dynamic 
spiritual, cultural, and intellectual force in the early development 
of Brazil, is but to repeat the statement of every competent 
Brazilian historian of the last fifty years. As Dr. Manuel de 
Oliveira Lima has stated: 

The priests of the Jesuit Order rendered such remarkable services 
in Brazil that it is no exaggeration to say that they were the principal 
agents of our national culture, particularly during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, that is, during the period in which the new 
society was adapting itself to its new surroundings.® 


The transitional period 1580-1625 was one of institutional 


4Cf. Jerome V. Jacobsen, “Nébrega of Brazil,” MID-AMERICA, XXIV 
(July 1942), 151-187. 

5 Cf. J. Manuel Espinosa, “Luiz da Gra, Mission Builder and Educator 
of Brazil,” ibid., 188-216. 

6 A biographical study of Anchieta is being made by the present writer; 
as yet no serious study has appeared in English. 

7 Cf. Idem, “Gouveia: Jesuit Lawgiver in Brazil,’ MID-AMERICA, XXIV 
(January 1942), 27-60. 

8The general statements of the above paragraph are based for the 
most part on Serafim Leite, Histéria da Companhia de Jesus no Brasil, 
Seculo XVI, 2 volumes, Lisbon, 1938, and Cartas Jesuiticas, 3 volumes, 
Colecéo Afranio Peixoto, Rio de Janeiro, 1931-1933. 

® Manuel de Oliveira Lima, The Evolution of Brazil Compared With 
That of Spanish and Anglo-Saxon America, edited with introduction and 
notes by Percy A. Martin, Stanford University, 1914, 19. Cf. also J. M. 
de Madureira, A Libertade dos Indios—a Companhia de Jesus—a sua 
Pedagogia e seus resultados, Revista do Instituto Historico e Geographico 
Brasileiro, Tomo Especial, Rio de Janeiro, 1927; 11] Centenario do Veneravel 
José de Anchieta, Paris-Lisbon, 1900; Jerome V. Jacobsen, “Jesuit Founders 
in Portugal and Brazil,’ MID-AMERICA, XXIV (January 1942), 6-8. 
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consolidation and wide expansion of missionary activity to the 
south, far north, and west. In the cultural and intellectual de- 
velopment of Brazil it was the period between the age of An- 
chieta and that of Vieira. During this important half-century 
the Jesuit humanist Fernao Cardim, like other of his companions, 
in ages before and after, carried forward the torch, never en- 
tirely dimmed, of a broad Christian humanism capable of pro- 
gressive adaptation in relation to time and place. The spiritual 
and cultural unity of Brazil was assured. It is the ever-presence 
of Jesuits of the type of Cardim, most of whom yet await ade- 
quate study in the broad field of intellectual history, that make 
it necessary to revise and correct many of the all-inclusive gen- 
eralizations of the pombalian tradition, and the inconclusive 
theories concerning the so-called intellectual and scientific “ob- 
scurantists” of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
the so-called ‘“re-discoverers” of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries.*° 


I 
Very little is known of Fernao Cardim’s early life. Of ancient 
and noble Portuguese lineage, he was born to Gaspar Clemente 
and Inez Cardim in Viana de Alvito, in the archbishopric of 
Evora, probably in the year 1548."' He entered the Society of 
Jesus on February 9, 1566.** It is of passing interest to note that 
Cardim had two brothers and three nephews who also distin- 


10 Between the extremes of the so-called jesuitical apologists, and what 
may be termed the followers of the pombalian tradition, no impartial and 
authoritative monograph has yet appeared in English on this fundamental 
yet inadequately investigated subject. Thus far historians have generally 
relied upon conclusions based on incomplete and misinterpreted evidence. 
Every age, of course, has had both servile and dynamic spirits, but the 
continuity of the best Renaissance humanism has at no moment been 
entirely absent in the later intellectual development of the Western World. 
As for the réle of the Jesuits in this process, there is abundant evidence 
to substantiate the following conclusions of the Brazilian historian, J. F. 
de Almeida Prado: “O metodo dos Jesuitas nunca aprezentou aspeto de 
obra imovel nos séculos, pelo contrario, acompanhava a evolucéio do tempo 
como se pode ver nas modificacgdes dos ‘Ezercicios’ de Santo Inacio.” Per- 
ae e as Capitanias do Norte do Brasil, 1530-1630, Séo Paulo, 1941, 

21, note 11. 

11 Fernféo Cardim, Tratados da Terra e Gente do Brasil, edited by 
Rodolfo Garcia, et al, second edition, Sdo Paulo, 1939, 11-12, 366-367 (all 
future page references to Cardim, Tratados, are to this edition); Cartas 
Jesuiticas III, 286, note 326; Antonio Franco, Ano Santo da Companhia de 
Jesus em Portugal [1715], Pérto, 1930, 492; Varnhagen, Historia, II, 26-27. 

12 Cardim, Tratados, 12, 366-367; J. Capistrano de Abreu, Ensaios e 
Estudos, 3 volumes, Rio de Janeiro, 1931-1938, II, 326. Cf. also Carlos 
Sommervogel, S. J., Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jesiis, nouvelle édition, 
11 volumes, Bruxelles, 1890-1932, VIII, 1991. 
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guished themselves as members of the Society of Jesus.'* Cardim 
was on the staff at the College of Evora, and was already pro- 
fessed of four vows, that much we know, when in 1582 he was 
designated to serve as companion and secretary to Cristévao de 
Gouveia, who had been appointed by his Jesuit superiors as 
second Jesuit visitor to Brazil. Early in October of that year 
he was on the road to Lisbon, and finally, on March 5, 1583, 
Cardim and the other members of the Jesuit party—five in all— 
embarked for Bahia. They reached their destination on May 9."* 
For the next two and a half years, until October 16, 1585, we can 
follow Cardim’s trail almost day by day in the pages of his now 
classic Narrativa Epistolar,’’ a sort of diary of his superior 
Gouveia’s official visitation. 

Immediately upon his arrival, the Father Visitor Gouveia 
discussed important matters at length with the Jesuit fathers at 
the college of Bahia, and made a rapid tour of inspection of the 
Jesuit missions, or aldeias, in the surrounding area. Meanwhile, 
he laid plans for his tour of inspection of the other captaincies 
in the vast Jesuit province of Brazil. Cardim, his faithful secre- 
tary and diarist, was ever at his side. In August of 1583, with 
other fellow companions, they went by Jesuit boat** south to 
Camamu, Ilhéus, and Porto Seguro, At each of these places 
there were Jesuit residences and aldeias to visit. In October the 
party returned to Bahia. After Gouveia had attended to im- 
portant administrative matters, two months were spent inspect- 
ing the various Jesuit Indian aldeias surrounding the bay, during 
the course of which nearly all of the thirty-six sugar plantations 
of the vicinity were also visited. 

Finally, after delays imposed by the weather, in June 1584, 
the party sailed north for Pernambuco. The visit there lasted 
nearly three months. In October they returned to Bahia, and 
after a short rest, on November 14 they proceeded southward. 
In fact, they were to visit the southern captaincies as far south 


18 His brother Diogo Frées, who taught moral theology at the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, died in Lisbon, a victim of the plague of 1568-1569, 
contracted while attending the sick. His other brother, Lourenco Cardim, 
died at the hands of French pirates while en route from Portugal to Brazil 
in 1585. Of the nephews, Jofo Cardim, Diogo Cardim, and Antonio Fran- 
cisco Cardim, the last mentioned, like his uncle Ferndéo, is best known for 
his literary work. Antonio Francisco Cardim, for years a missionary in 
Japan, is the author of important published works. Cf. Cardim, Tratados, 
13, 318, 363-364; Cartas Jesuiticas, III, 286, note 326; Leite, Histdria, I, 
569, and II, 134. 

14 Cardim, Tratados, 13-14; Espinosa, “Gouveia,” 31. 

15 This work is fully described below. 

16 On the Jesuit boats, cf. Espinosa, “Gouveia,” 39-40. 
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as Tanhahen, the southernmost point of Brazilian colonization 
at that time. On November 21 they reached Espirito Santo, where 
the Jesuit residence and surrounding aldeias were visited. On 
December 20 they reached Rio, and they were at Piratininga on 
January 25, 1585, to witness the thirtieth anniversary of the 
Jesuit residence there, around which the later city of Séo Paulo 
was to arise. After over a month’s stay at Piratininga, and the 
visiting of Sao Vicente and Santos, in April they were again 
at Rio. Here Cardim fell deathly ill, and his quick recovery fol- 
lowing the administering of local home remedies by Father 
Anchieta was considered miraculous by his Jesuit companions.*’ 
The arrival of orders from Europe at this time cut short their 
stay. Returning to Bahia, on October 16, 1585, the visitation 
was completed—and Cardim completed the first and major part 
of his lively and delightful Narrativa Epistolar."* 

When the Father Visitor Gouveia returned to Portugal in 
the summer of 1589, Cardim remained in Brazil, for he had been 
appointed rector of the Jesuit college in Bahia, a post he was to 
hold until the middle of the year 1592.° Details of Cardim’s 
activities as rector at Bahia are scanty. Among other things he 
was undoubtedly poring over the local Jesuit archives when 
time permitted, just as he had done in preparing the first part 
of his Narrativa Epistolar, for his various writings about the 
Brazilian scene reveal the careful study of reports of Anchieta, 
Gra, and others. 

The task of organization on the Jesuit aldeias in the Bahia 
region was proceeding successfully. Besides attending to the In- 
dians already living village life and visiting other villages in the 
interior for purposes of instruction, the fathers made excursions 
into the woods and mountains in quest of the more barbarous 
natives. Thus many new neophytes were brought out of the dark 
hinterland to the established aldeias. To the north of Bahia lived 
some jungle people who were deemed wild men even by the na- 
tives living in villages. These at times were so untamed that they 
had no village life whatsoever. To contact them either for in- 


17 Cartas Jesuiticas, III, 407-408, note 545. Leaving the miraculous 
aspect to more competent judges, it is an established fact that a number 
of the early Jesuits in Brazil, preeminently Anchieta, pioneered in the 
study of native drugs, herbs, and other remedies of practical use for medi- 
cal treatment. Cf. Serafim Leite, “Os Jesuitas no Brasil e a Medicina,” in 
de Histéria do Brazil, Paulo, 1937, 195-216; id., Histéria, 

9-585. 

18 Cardim, Tratados, passim. 

19 Leite, Histdéria, I, 68, and 68, note 5. Here Leite corrects Rodolfo 
Garcia and others who have Cardim serving as rector at Bahia until the 
middle of the year 1593. 
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struction or punishment was a dangerous and difficult task. But 
the work went on facilitated by the cooperation of Governor 
Francisco de Sousa, who followed the advice of Cardim and his 
confreres in these matters as well as legal affairs and matters of 
conscience.*° 

From 1594 to 1598 Cardim was rector of the Jesuit college 
in Rio de Janeiro.** Information on his activities during this 
period is also scanty. However, the companionship of Anchieta, 
who was with him for some time at Rio prior to his death at 
Rerityba, Espirito Santo, on June 7, 1597, undoubtedly broadened 
his knowledge of Brazilian things, and indirectly enriched the 
notes which Cardim was gathering on the physical and social 
history of Brazil.** At the provincial congregation, which was 
held in Bahia in 1598, Cardim was elected procurator of the 
Brazilian province, and sent to Rome in that capacity for the 
purpose of reporting and consulting on the status and needs of 
the province.“ Back in Europe he found his old chief, Gouveia, 
provincial of the Portuguese province. In Rome, Aquaviva, who 
had sent him to Brazil with Gouveia, was still General of the 
Society. From our knowledge of his intellectual curiosity and 
the sources for some of his writings, it is evident that while in 
Rome he availed himself of the opportunity to examine some of 
the reports and letters from Brazil which were filed in the Jesuit 
archives there. 

On September 24, 1601, Cardim embarked at Lisbon in the 
Flemish sloop Sdo Vicente for the voyage back to Brazil, ac- 
companied by Father Joao Madureira, as Jesuit visitor, and 
seventeen Jesuit missionaries.** The fact that a visitor and seven- 
teen Jesuit missionaries were on their way to Brazil was evi- 
dence of the success of Cardim’s efforts in Rome. This was the 
largest Jesuit expedition to be sent to Brazil since the great 

20 The following additional isolated facts are known about Cardim 

this period: On April 14, 1591, he denounced one Salvador de Maia, 
and others, before the Holy Office; and he was the confessor of Governor 
Francisco de Sousa during the latter’s illness in 1591. Anchieta to Captain 
Miguel de Azevedo, Bahia, December 1, 1592, Cartas Jesuiticas, III, 280- 
284; ibid., 286, note 326; Leite, Histéria, II, 170. 

21 Leite, Histéria, I, 405. 

22 Cardim, Tratados, 14, 371. 

28 Cartas Jesuiticas, III, 286, note 326; ibid., 346; Cardim, Tratados, 
371. Cardim carried with him a manuscript biography of Anchieta—the 
first—which had been written by Father Quiricio Caxa, Alcantara Macha- 
do’s statement as late as 1933 that the whereabouts of this manuscript was 
unknown, Cartas Jesuiticas, ITI, 346, note 438, is erroneous, for it already 
had been referred to by the Portuguese historian, Francisco Rodrigues, 
S.J., Histéria da Companhia de Jesus na Asistencia de Portugal, Pérto, 


1931, Tomo I, Vol. I, 475. It is published in Leite, Paginas, 152-182. 
2 Leite, Historia, I, 572-573; I, 328. 
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Jesuit tragedy of 1570, when forty Jesuits, on their way to 
Brazil, were martyred at sea by French pirates.** This expedition 
also ended in disaster, for the Flemish sloop was scarcely three 
or four leagues out to sea when it was attacked by English 
pirates. After a futile struggle against heavy odds, on the fol- 
lowing day the Portuguese were forced to surrender to the 
attackers. The captain of the pirate ship, Francis Cook of Dart- 
mouth, treated Fathers Madureira and Cardim with respect, 
and took them and four others as captives to England. Father 
Madureira died en route on October 5, 1601. The other eleven 
Jesuits had been landed on the Portuguese coast. In England 
Cardim was held a prisoner until ransomed, during which time 
he was despoiled of the documents he had with him.** Eventually, 
some time before May 7, 1603, Cardim obtained his freedom 
under circumstances as yet little known, and crossed over to 
Brussels; from there he made his way back to Portugal.*’ Of 
the Jesuits who had landed safely on the Portuguese coast, most 
of them eventually went to Brazil on subsequent expeditions. 


II 

Meanwhile, on January 13, 1603, Cardim had been appointed 
provincial of the Brazilian province.** He arrived at Bahia, ac- 
companied by six other Jesuits, without mishap on April 30, 
1604.** During his term as provincial, which office he held until 
1609, with residence at the central college in Bahia, he set in 
motion a number of activities of lasting significance in the 
general expansion, colonization, and unification of Brazil. 

Of these the best known are the attempts to establish mis- 
sions among the Carijés in the vicinity of Lagéa dos Patos at 
the southern tip of the settled Brazilian coastal region, and in 
Ceara and Maranhao in the far north. Cardim had brought in- 
structions from Rome to establish a mission in the region of 
Lagéa dos Patos if possible, for the Carijés, natives of the re- 
gion, had been known to be disposed to conversion ever since the 
days of Nébrega. When the local authorities of Sao Vicente 
wrote to Cardim requesting missionaries for these natives, the 
father provincial put the long contemplated plan into operation. 


25 The fullest and most reliable account of the Jesuit expedition of 
1570 may be found in Leite, Histéria, Il, 248-266. Cf. also Jacobsen, 
“Noébrega,” 185. 

26 These documents are fully discussed below. 

27 Cardim, Tratados, 14-15, 371; Leite, Histdria, I, 267. 

28 Leite, Histdria, I, 498. 

29 Ibid., I, 572. 
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Fathers Joao Lobato and Jerénimo Rodrigues, both of whom 
were well versed in the native language, accompanied by twelve 
friendly Indians, set out from Santos on March 27, 1605, for the 
unknown pagan lands to the south. The expedition which lasted 
nearly two years, was unsuccessful from the point of view of 
conversion; nevertheless, it was one of the first faltering steps 
toward the eventual Portuguese colonization of the present state 
of Rio Grande do Sul. Furthermore, Rodrigues’ remarkable ac- 
count of the expedition constitutes the first detailed Brazilian 
source for the history of the region.*° 

Equally memorable was the Jesuit attempt to establish mis- 
sions in Ceara in 1607. During the 1580’s and 1590’s, the region 
between Bahia and Pernambuco had been finally pacified and 
occupied, and Rio Grande do Norte in the far north had been 
permanently occupied. Beyond lay Ceara, Maranhao, and the 
vast Amazon basin, the interior occupied by hostile Indians, and 
the coastal region infested with Dutch, English, and French 
traders and pirates. The hostile Indians of this hinterland were 
an obstacle to the frontier settlements, and the foreign intruders 
were a potential threat to the entire colony. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and with immediate economic interests in mind, 
Governor Diogo Botelho sent several official military expeditions 
into the region. These efforts were unsuccessful. He now sought 
the services of the Jesuits, Cardim chose Fathers Francisco Pinto 
and Luiz Figueira to undertake the expedition. The earlier mili- 
tary expeditions made the Jesuit efforts more difficult, for 
through cruelty toward the natives, many of whom were seized 
and reduced to slavery, they had aroused the full ire of the 
natives of the region. As emissaries of peace, the Jesuits insisted 
that no soldiers or other white men accompany them. In this the 
governor complied, and on January 20, 1607, accompanied by 
sixty friendly Indians, the two Jesuits set out from Pernambuco. 
This expedition penetrated farther into the hinterland than the 
preceding ones, but it also ended in disaster. 


But if they all failed in their immediate purpose, that of reaching 
Maranhao, they did not fail in the sense of the experience gained: 
knowledge of the lands and their native peoples, and the difficulties 


80 Ibid., I, 326-331; Cardim, Tratados, 15. The Rodrigues account is 
printed in Leite, Novas Cartas Jesuiticas, 196-246. This document, which 
Leite found in the Jesuit archives in Rome (ibid., 196, note 84), was orig- 
inally written in the form of letters, which are summarized in Pierre du 
Jarric, Histoire des choses plus memorables advenues tant ez Indes Orien- 
tales, que autres pais de la descouverte des portugais, en l’establessement 
& progrez de la foy . . ., 3 volumes, Bourdeaux, 1608-1614, ITI, 481-488. 
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and possibilities of the undertaking. These sacrifices always bring 
positive experience which is of decisive value for later expeditions. In 
the case of this particular expedition, the conclusion was, later, the 
attempt of Jerénimo de Albuquerque and Alexandre de Moura, which 
finally was crowned with success.** 


Pinto lost his life on the expedition; but Figueira survived, and 
returned to the region after its conquest to pioneer in the found- 
ing of Indian aldeias there. By the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Jesuit missionaries had dotted the former wilderness 
with fifty-five Indian aldeias which were so well organized that 
in 1755 twenty-eight of them were transformed into that many 
permanent Brazilian towns and villages by merely changing their 
names. In short, the expedition of Fathers Pinto and Figueira to 
Ceara during Cardim’s provincialate belongs definitely to the 
cycle of Portuguese expansion in northern Brazil. Furthermore, 
Figueira’s detailed account of the expedition is the first im- 
portant Brazilian source of information on the regions visited.** 

Besides showing great interest in the general problems of 
expansion in the interests of both Church and state, as indicated 
above, Cardim did memorable work in fostering the educational 
program of the Jesuits, and in the Jesuit work of spiritual and 
moral aid to the Indian and Negro slaves. Slave labor was ac- 
cepted throughout the entire Western World at that time, and 
anyone who argued openly against the system, as did some 
Jesuits, was considered by the slave owners an undesirable ele- 
ment contriving to upset, among other things, the whole labor 
system on the plantations. Cardim spent much time seeing to 
it that Jesuit fathers visited regularly the slaves on the numerous 
plantations surrounding Bahia.** With regard to the Negroes, 
it was discussed at this time, as on several previous occasions, 
whether or not Angola, on the western coast of Africa, should 
be set up as a mission of the Brazilian province. As a result of 
the discussions, in 1604 the Jesuit provincial of Portugal asked 
Father Cardim to send a visitor directly from Brazil to Angola 
to investigate the possibilities. Two Jesuits were sent, but the 


31 Serafim Leite, Luiz Figueira, a Sua Vida Herdica e a Sua Obra 
Literdria, Lisbon, 1940, 26. 

82 Although mention of the Pinto-Figueira expedition may be found in 
any detailed Brazilian history touching upon the region in question, by far 
the most complete and adequate treatment is found in Leite, Luiz Figueira, 
25-33. Among the documents printed in Leite’s volume are Figueira’s 
da Missfo do Maranh&o,” [1608 (16097)], 105-152, and his 
“Dificultades da Missio do Maranh&o,” [August 26, 1609], 155-157. 

33Cardim to Aquaviva, Bahia, September 1, 1604, cited in Leite, 
Histéria, I, 306, note 2. 
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plan did not prove feasible at this time.** Cardim, like his prede- 
cessors Gra, Gouveia, and Rodrigues, urged the study of the 
language of the Angola Negroes as well as the Tupi as an in- 
strument of conversion. 

Last, but not least, Cardim was instrumental in the writing 
of the second biography of Anchieta, for as Jesuit provincial he 
requested his confrere Pero Rodrigues to write the work.** 

At the termination of his provincialate, Cardim again became 
rector of the college at Bahia with the additional duties of vice- 
provincial. During this time Antonio Vieira, later to become the 
apostle of Indian freedom and the outstanding figure in Bra- 
zilian letters in the seventeenth century, arrived in Bahia from 
Portugal. Cardim, a welcome guest in the home of young Vieira’s 
parents, soon recognized the qualities of the sickly child, and 
took him under his wing.** Brazilian historians never fail to 
point out that at the college of Bahia Vieira was a student of 
the “sage informant of the things of Brazil”*’—Cardim, “a name 
which in Portugal and Brazil recalls to mind the heroic virtues 
of illustrious men.’”** 

Cardim was still rector of the Jesuit college in Bahia, and 
vice-provincial, when a powerful Dutch fleet entered the port 
and invaded the city on May 9, 1624.**° The Jesuits expelled from 


34 Leite, Histéria, II, 353-355. Some of the Jesuits mastered a few of 
the African languages in order to facilitate their work of conversion among 
the Negroes (Cardim, Tratados, 289), and finally, in 1697, Father Pedro 
Dias’ Arte da lingua de Angola was published for the express use of the 
Brazilian Jesuits (Leite, Histdéria, II, 354-355, note 4). Varnhagen, the 
well-known nineteenth-century Brazilian historian, who was of the personal 
conviction that slave labor was justifiable (cf. his famous statement in 
defense of Indian slavery in his Histdria, I, 435), accuses the Jesuits of 
neglecting the Negro. In view of the general attitude of the white race, 
especially north-Europeans, toward the colored races, it is hard to determine 
the exact personal motive which led Varnhagen to make this somewhat 
parenthetical remark, for when viewed in the perspective of general efforts 
toward the uplifting of the Negro in the colonial period, the generalization 
is without foundation in fact. 

36 Pero Rodrigues, “Vida do Padre José de Anchieta,” published in 
Annaes da Bibliotheca Nacional do Rio de Janeiro, XIX (1897), 1-49, and 
XXIX (1909), 181-287. 

Cardim also played an active part in the gathering of testimony on the 
sainthood and miracles of Anchieta. Cf. Cardim to Aquaviva, Bahia, May 
8, 1606, cited by Rodolfo Garcia in Cardim, Tratados, 16. 

3¢ Cardim, Tratados, 17. 

- 8? Calmon, Histéria do Brasil, I, 464; Capistrano de Abreu, Capitulos, 
1 


88 Rodolfo Garcia, in Cardim, Tratados, 17. 

89 Cartas Jesuiticas, III, 286, note 326; Cardim, Tratados, 18. For the 
decade preceding the Dutch occupation, we have relatively sparse evidence 
as to Cardim’s activities. However, he contributed considerably to the docu- 
mentation of the period by commissioning Father Luis Baralho de Araujo 
to write to the Father General of the Society an illuminating carta anua 
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their college, which was transformed into a wine warehouse, 
took refuge in the nearby aldeia of Espirito Santo. Twelve others 
who arrived in Brazil at this time, unaware of the developments, 
were seized by the Dutch and taken as prisoners to Holland. 
Among the captives was the newly appointed provincial. After 
twenty months’ imprisonment in the jails of Amsterdam, these 
Jesuits were finally ransomed through the intervention of their 
Father General. In the absence of the provincial, Cardim assumed 
the administration of the province. 

Old and broken in health, and in the shadow of war, Cardim 
fell ill and died on January 27, 1625, on the aldeia of Espirito 
Santo (today Abrantes), a Jesuit Indian mission which had been 
among the first that he knew in Brazil.” Cardim had given 
nearly a half a century of service in Brazil. His death in the 
midst of the Dutch invasion of Brazil was symbolic—for from 
among his former students at Bahia (notably Vieira) was to 
emerge the leadership which eventually brought about the ex- 
pulsion of the Dutch invaders, the restoration of Brazilian ter- 
ritorial unity, and the inauguration of a new phase in the further 
consolidation and strengthening of Brazil. Vieira has left the 
following brief character sketch of Cardim: “a truly religious 
man of exemplary life; most affable and kind, especially toward 
his subordinates . . . he sympathized with everyone and loved 
everyone.’’*' The last mentioned traits are quite evident in Car- 
dim’s writings. 

Il 

In Brazil’s early pioneering days the Jesuits, notably José 
de Anchieta and Fernao Cardim, were the precursors of Brazilian 
literature and historical writing. Cardim, a product of the Uni- 
versity of Evora, was a humanist of vast culture. Besides his 
remarkable qualities of observation, his style, personal and in- 
formal, simple and unostentatious, almost conversational, gives 
an added note of genuineness to his extremely vivid and realistic 
descriptions and comments on men and things. His best known 
writings are limited to the Brazilian scene of the 1580’s and 
1590’s, and among those who wrote about Brazil during that 


on the state of the Society in Brazil, dated Bahia, December 1621. This 
letter was published in Italian in Rome, 1627, and in French in Paris, 
1628 (for complete bibliographical titles cf. Rodolfo Garcia in 
Tratados, 18). It is hoped that Serafim Leite’s forthco third and fourth 
volumes of his Histéria will shed new light on this period of Cardim’s life. 
40 Cardim, Tratados, 18, 365-366. 
41 Ibid., 25. 
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period he is one of the most reliable informants. His works take 
their place with those of his contemporaries José de Anchieta, 
Pero de Magalhaes Gandavo, Gabriel Soares de Sousa, and Frei 
Vicente do Salvador, as basic source material for the history of 
Brazil in the last quarter of the sixteenth century. As true litera- 
ture, literature that is printed and widely read, the writings of 
Anchieta and Cardim stand apart, for some of them were pub- 
lished in their own day, or shortly after, whereas the writings 
of the other authors mentioned, with the sole exception of one 
of Gandavo’s treatises (a sort of brief immigrant’s guide), re- 
mained archival documents until the nineteenth century. Finally, 
the brevity of Gandavo, the dull, encyclopaedic, catalogue-like 
character of Soares de Sousa, and the frequently unreliable 
documentation of the discursive Frei Vicente, are characteristics 
of these works which make them inferior to the writings of 
Anchieta and Cardim as examples of an incipient literature. 

The three works on which Cardim’s literary fame rests are 
his: Narrativa Epistolar, Do Principio e Origem dos Indios do 
Brasil, and Do Clima e Terra do Brasil. The three works have 
been recently published under one title, Ferndéo Cardim, Tratados 
da Terra e Gente do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro, 1925; second edition, 
Sao Paulo, 1939), with introductions and notes by the well- 
known Brazilian historians Baptista Caetano, J. Capistrano de 
Abreu, and Rodolfo Garcia, a work already cited many times 
in these pages. Rodolfo Garcia evaluates Cardim’s Tratados as 
follows: 


Those who study the past history of Brazil must recognize that 
among the contributers to our historical writings we owe a great debt 
of gratitude to that meritorious Jesuit. In fact, among those who 
treat of Brazil in the last years of the sixteenth century, Fernao 
Cardim was one of the most reliable informants. . . . He was among 
the precursors of our History, writing when Brazil, to put it thus, had 
no history as yet; and that is why .. . his history is more natural 
than civil, or one and the other at the same time. In it we have the 
geographer, who studies the land, its divisions, its climate, its habit- 
ability; the ethnologist, who describes the aborigines, their usages, 
customs and ceremonies; the zoologist and the botanist, equally com- 
petent in both fields for the study of unknown flora and fauna; but 
in it we also have the historical narrator, who writes about the Jesuit 
missions, colleges, and residences, the state of affairs in the cap- 
taincies, their inhabitants and products, the progress or decline of the 
colony, and the causes therein—in short, the story of the daily life of 
that nascent society of which he was a part. His remarks are the 
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testimony of an eye-witness, and have added value in their informal 
spontaneity and unquestionable sincerity.** 


THE NARRATIVA EPISTOLAR. Of Cardim’s writings the first to 
appear in print in Portuguese with its authorship unquestioned 
was the now well-known Narrativa Epistolar. It was made known 
to historians for the first time by the well-known Brazilian 
historian Francisco Adolfo Varnhagen, who found the document 
in the Bibliotheca de Evora, Portugal, and published it in Lisbon, 
1847, under the title: Narrativa epistolar de uma viagem e 
missdo jesuitica pela Bahia, Ilhéos, Porto Seguro, Espirito Santo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Sado Vicente (Sado Paulo), etc., desde o anno de 
1583 ao de 1590, indo por visitador o Padre Christovdo de 
Gouvéa. Escripta em duas cartas ao P. Provincial em Portugal, 
pelo Padre Fernado Cardim, Ministro do Collegio da Companhia 
em Evora, etc., etc. This title was given the document by Varn- 
hagen, for in the Catologo dos Manuscriptos da Bibliotheca 
Eborense it is listed under the title Enformagdo da Missdo do 
Padre Christovdo de Gouvéa as partes do Brasil no anno de 83.** 
The document consists of two letters, both signed by Cardim, 
written to the father provincial in Portugal, and dated Bahia, 
October 16, 1585, and May 1, 1590. The longer first letter con- 
stitutes the major part of the account. 

As Capistrano de Abreu pointed out many years ago, “the 
study of the early Jesuit is indispensable” for any study of the 
Brazilian scene in the 1580’s. Nearly every detailed history of 
Brazil begins the discussion of the transitional period of the 


42 Ibid., 10-11. 

48 Citation of Rodolfo Garcia in Cardim, Tratados, 19-20. The work was 
reprinted by A. J. de Mello Moraes, in Rio de Janeiro, 1860 and 1872. Mean- 
while, sections of the important document appeared in a number of pub- 
lished works. By 1900 the earlier complete editions were practically un- 
accessable, hence a new edition was published, that of Eduardo Prado, in 
the Revista Trimensal do Instituto Historico e Geographico Brasileiro, Rio 
de Janeiro, LXV, Part I (1902), 5-69. None of these earlier editions was 
annotated. Finally, in 1925, second edition 1939, appeared the definitive edi- 
tion in Cardim, Tratados, cited above. For further bibliographical details see 
Rodolfo Garcia's notes in Cardim, Tratados, 19-22. The copy used by Varn- 
hagen in 1847, and reproduced subsequently, contained many errors and 
omissions, discovered by Capistrano de Abreu and Paulo Prado and cor- 
rected in the published 1925-1939 edition. 

It should be noted here that John B. Stetson, Jr., is in error when he 
states in his edition of Pero de Magalhdes, The Histories of Brazil, 2 vol- 
umes, New York, 1922, II, 247, that Cardim’s Narrativa Epistolar was pub- 
lished in Purchas his Pilgrimes; two other treatises since identified as the 
works of Cardim were published by Purchas, as is described fully in the 
following pages, but the Narrativa Epistolar has not yet appeared in Eng- 
lish. The present writer, however, has completed an English translation 
which will appear in print in the near future. 
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1580’s and 1590’s with a general survey of the Brazilian social 
and economic scene at that time based in large part on Cardim’s 
account (Varnhagen, Rocha Pombo, Calmon, etc.). In fact, on 
the social and economic life of Portuguese Brazil of the period 
it has had no equal, except perhaps for the combined letters of 
the other Brazilian Jesuits of the period, as yet little used; for 
the lay writers of the period concern themselves only incidentally 
with the social scene, their concern primarily being a description 
of the topography of the land and the flora, fauna, and native 
tribes. 

In the Narrativa Epistolar Cardim is a keen observer of life, 
giving an accurate picture of Brazil as he saw it. He writes with 
sympathy and realism. He is a close observer of nature in all of 
its aspects—for him nature was something vivid and alive. He 
neither moralizes nor draws definite conclusions—he simply 
records what he saw, good and bad. His lively narrative, written 
in an informal conversational manner, is also marked by a de- 
lightful sense of humor, real human understanding, and a flare 
for original and charming comparisons. For a description of 
everyday life among the Portuguese and their slaves on the 
plantations of Bahia and Pernambuco; of daily life on the Jesuit 
Indian aldeias, and Indian festivities and religious celebrations; 
of the relations between whites and Indians throughout Brazil; 
of the climate, the plant and animal life; in short, for a photo- 
graphic picture of everyday Brazilian life and the Brazilian 
scene in the 1580’s, one must necessarily consult Cardim’s Nar- 
rativa Epistolar. It also contains the finest brief character 
sketches of some of his fellow Jesuits that may be found any- 
where, notably those of Anchieta and Brother Barnabé Tello.“ 
This is undoubtedly Cardim’s finest piece of writing. 

It has been suggested by some Brazilian historians that all 
of the information contained in the Narrativa Epistolar could 
hardly have been founded entirely on personal observation. 
Capistrano de Abreu pointed out that many of Cardim’s state- 
ments were similar in character and even in phraseology to parts 
of certain letters attributed to Anchieta. To labor on this specific 
point is of little consequence. The important fact, which has not 
been sufficiently emphasized, is that the Jesuits who compiled 
the Cartas Anuas and similar special reports generally incor- 
porated into their own accounts pertinent data from the letters 
and reports periodically drawn up at the various Jesuit resi- 


«4 Cardim, Tratados, 263-264, 305. 
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dences, some of which were kept primarily for the local records, 
and others percisely for the purpose of facilitating the efficient 
dispatch of general reports to the Jesuit authorities in Europe. 
That Cardim incorporated such data which fitted into his own 
account and corroborated his own observations, is not only quite 
evident, but was customary procedure. In fact, no one as yet 
has noted that a letter of the Jesuit Luiz da Gra, written as early 
as 1553, and published for the first time in 1940,*° contains 
descriptive details of the land and people of Brazil which are 
practically paraphrased by Cardim, and also by Anchieta. An- 
chieta, an ancient of the Brazilian province, who accompanied, 
when health permitted, the members of the famous tour which 
is the basis of Cardim’s account, undoubtedly served, as did 
others of his Brazilian confreres, as verbal sources of informa- 
tion as well. All these varied sources of information helped to 
make some of the Jesuit relations, such as the Narrativa Epis- 
tolar, soundly documented historical records as well as delightful 
manifestations of an incipient literature “of” and “about” 
Brazil. 

Do PRINCIPIO E ORIGEM DOS INDIOS DO BRASIL and Do CLIMA 
E TERRA DO BRASIL. These two works, the complete titles being 
De Principio e Origem dos Indios do Brasil e de seus costumes e 
ceremonias and Do Clima e Terra do Brasil e de algunas cousas 
notaveis que se acham assim na terra como no mar, first appeared 
in print in English in Purchas his Pilgrimes, London, 1625, under 
the title A Treatise of Brasil written by a Port:tgal which had 
long lived there.** How Purchas came into possession of these 
documents, and the importance he attached to them, may be 
seen in his own introductory remarks to the documents as pub- 
lished by him in English translation: 


Reader, I here present thee the exactest Treatise of Brasil which 
I have seene written by any man, especially in the Historie of the 
multiplied and diversified Nations and customes of men; as also in the 
naturall Historie of Beasts, Serpents, Fowles, Fishes, Trees, Plants, 
with divers other remarkeable rarities of those Regions. It was written 
(it seemeth) by a Portugall Frier (or Jesuite) which had lived thirtie 
yeares in those parts, from whom (much against his will) the written 
Booke was taken by one Frances Cooke of Dartmouth in a Voyage 
outward bound for Brasil, An. 1601. who sold the same to Master 


45 Luiz da Gr& to St. Ignatius, Bahia, December 27, 1553, printed in 
Leite, Novas Cartas Jesuiticas, 160-169. 

46Samuel Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes 
[1625], reprint, 20 volumes, Glasgow, 1905-1907, XVI, 417-503. 
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Hacket for twenty shillings; by whose procurement it was translated 
out of Portugall into English: which translation I have compared 
with the written Originall, and in many places supplied defects, 
amended errours, illustrated with notes, and thus finished and fur- 
nished to the publike view. Great losse had the Author of his worke, 
and it not a little of his name*, which I should as willingly have in- 
serted as worthy much honour for his industrie, by which the great 
and admirable workes of the Creator are made knowne; the visible 
and various testimonies of his invisible power, and manifold wisedome. 
Sic vos non vobis. In this and other written tractates the Spaniards 
and the Portugals have taken paines, and (which was denied to Spaine 
and Portugall) England is here entred into their labours, and hath 
reaped an English harvest of Spanish and Portugall seede. 

*I finde at the end of the Booke some medicinall receipts, and the 
name subscribed Ir. Manoel Tristaon Emfermeiro do Colegio da Baya: 
whom I imagine to have beene Author of this Treatise. Cooke reported 
that he had it of a Friar: but the name Jesus divers times on the top 
of the page, and often mention of the Fathers and societie maketh me 
thinke him a brother of that order. . . .*7 


The above quotation is the basis for our knowledge as to how 
and when Purchas obtained the two treatises in question. As 
may be seen readily, the authorship attributed by Purchas was 
purely hypothetical. 

Cardim’s authorship of the two treatises was convincingly 
proved by J. Capistrano de Abreu in the introduction to his edi- 
tion of the first of the two, which he published in 1881.** Having 
found a Portuguese copy of the document in the Bibliotheca de 
Evora, which did not clear up the matter of authorship in any 
way, for it also was anonymous, Capistrano de Abreu proved 
Cardim to be its author by comparison with Cardim’s already 
known Narrativa Epistolar, and on the basis of circumstantial 
evidence as well. The first clue was revealed when Varnhagen 
published the Narrativa Epistolar of Cardim in 1847. Identity 
of expressions and phrases with the Treatise published by Pur- 
chas were evidence that the works were from the pen of the 
same author, This was even more convincingly established when 
Capistrano de Abreu came upon the Portuguese copy of the first 
of the two documents contained in Purchas’ Treatise (Purchas 
published the two tracts under that one title), for the frequent 
identity of wording and phraseology became even more obvious. 


47 Ibid., XVI, 417-418. 
48 This introduction, first published in 1881, is reproduced in Cardim, 
Tratados, 131-141, and in Capistrano de Abreu, Ensaios e Estudos, I, 177-191. 
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In his study of the problem in the introduction to his edition of 
the document, cited above, Capistrano places in parallel columns 
the similar, and in some cases identical, passages contained in 
the two treatises. Capistrano quotes five long passages to prove 
his point, and as he states, anyone who has read the two docu- 
ments has recognized others. The additional circumstantial evi- 
dence referred to is the manner in which, and the time when, 
the Treatise published by Purchas was obtained, as Purchas 
himself relates in the passage quoted above. It will be recalled, 
by comparison between the biographical data on Cardim given 
in the earlier pages of the present study, and the above citation 
from Purchas, that the year 1601, in which the Treatise was ob- 
tained by the pirate Cooke from a Jesuit, was precisely the year 
Cardim was captured by an English pirate while on his way to 
Brazil, and taken prisoner to England. Furthermore, the docu- 
ment reveals that at least part of it was written in 1584, at which 
time Cardim had been in Brazil as secretary to the Jesuit Visitor 
Gouveia. 

The same year that Capistrano published his critical edition 
of the Do Principio e Origem dos Indios do Brasil, and in which 
he proved Cardim to be the author of the work, Fernando Mendes 
de Almeida began publishing in the Revista Mensal da Seccao da 
Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa no Rio de Janeiro, the second 
of the two tracts published in Hakluyt’s Treatise, namely, Do 
Clima e Terra do Brasil, on the basis of a Portuguese manuscript 
copy which was also found in the Bibliotheca de Evora, although 
in a separate manuscript. Finally, in 1885, Almeida published 
the entire document, as a unit, in the same Revista, with an in- 
troduction and notes. As in the case of Capistrano’s edition, it 
was carefully compared with Purchas’ version, and a number of 
corrections appeared. Through comparison with the Narrativa 
Epistolar, Capistrano also indicated in parallel columns the 
similarities of phrases and passages in the Do Clima e Terra do 
Brasil as found in Almeida’s manuscript, and clearly proved 
Cardim’s authorship of it as well.‘ 

These last two treatises of Cardim, first published under a 
single title by Purchas in 1625, are important sources of in- 
formation on sixteenth-century Brazil. Unlike the Narrativa 
Epistolar, delightfully and brilliantly written in the form of two 
letters, these two treatises are more precise and encyclopaedic, 
dealing specifically with the topics under discussion, strictly 


49 Cf. ibid. 
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objective and factual. He compiled his treatises with keen hu- 
manistic vision, and with the method of a scientific historian of 
the present day, that is, after careful study and comparison of 
his data with other previously gathered data on the subject. He 
had opportunity to study such materials in the Jesuit archives 
of Brazil and Rome, and undoubtedly utilized these materials to 
round out his own syntheses. Evidence of borrowings from 
Anchieta’s writings, and those of other confreres, are obvious to 
any careful reader of the documents."° 

The Do Principio e Origem dos Indios do Brasil, or Of the 
Beginnings and Origin of the Indians of Brazil, treats of the 
following main topics: their knowledge of the Creator; marriage 
customs; manner of eating, drinking, sleeping, and dressing; 
their homes; childbirth; their custom of welcoming guests; 
their custom of smoking tobacco; methods of payments and 
husbandry; jewels and finery worn; the position of the women; 
dances and songs; burials; tools; weapons; their custom of 
killing and eating human flesh; burial ceremonies and marks 
necessary for proof of valor; diversity of tribes and languages. 
The principal topics discussed in the treatise Do Clima e Terra 
do Brasil, or Of the Climate and Land of Brazil, are the follow- 
ing: climate and topography; animals; unpoisonous land snakes; 
poisonous snakes, scorpions, lizards, spiders, etc.; birds; fruit 
trees; medicinal trees; oils used by the Indians to anoint them- 
selves; the tree that has water; trees that serve for timber; 
herbs that yield fruit and are eaten; medicinal herbs; the 
peculiar smell and characteristics of certain plants; canes; 
salt-water fish; poisonous fish; mermen and monsters of the 
sea; shell fishes and crabs; trees that grow in salt water; birds 
that feed and are found in salt water; fresh rivers and what 
is in them; fresh water snakes; water lizards and monsters; 
animals, trees, and plants from Portugal that breed and grow 
well in Brazil. As Rodolfo Garcia has noted, in these treatises 
Cardim shows his acquaintance with the best scientific knowl- 
edge of his day. In his treatment of medicinal trees Cardim 
cites the pioneer work of the Spanish doctor and naturalist 
Nicolas Monardes (1493-1588), entitled Primera y segunda y 
tercera partes de la historia medicinal de las cosas que se traen 
de nuestras Indias Occidentales, que sirven en medicina, etc., 


50On the as yet unsolved interrelationships between the writings of 
Anchieta and Cardim on some points, cf. especially Anténio de Alcantara 
Machado’s scholarly comments in Cartas Jesuiticas, III, 437-440, note 456. 
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Sevilla, 1574. Rodolfo Garcia has found that the treatise Do 
Clima e Terra do Brasil also shows familiarity with the medical 
studies of Clusius, Garcia da Orta, and others." 

Cardim left nothing in print when he died, and would have 
been very surprised had he known that the very year of his 
death, in 1625, some manuscript treatises compiled by him and 
lost to English pirates in 1601, were being published in English 
translation, and soon were to be known all over the world. Final- 
ly, the three finest works of Cardim, described above, have been 
published together in the well-nigh definitive Brazilian edition 
necessarily cited so many times in these pages, with its scholarly 
and painstaking introductions and notes by Baptista Caetano, 
Capistrano de Abreu, and Rodolfo Garcia, all three scholars 
born and reared in the land which, though still in its early 
pioneering period when Cardim wrote, was correctly described 
by him as even then well on its way toward becoming “another 
Portugal”: “Este Brasil he ja outro Portugal” ... “Em fim 
esta terra parece um novo Portugal.’’** 


Institute of Jesuit History 


51 For fuller bibliographical data on this subject cf. Rodolfo Garcia’s 
notes and comments in Cardim, Tratados, 25, 55, 109. 

52 Full title cited in footnote 11, above. There are several erroneous 
statements in Alan K. Manchester’s bibliographical comments regarding 
the first published critical editions of Cardim’s writings. ‘Descriptive Bibli- 
ography of the Brazilian Section of the Duke University Library,” The 
Hispanic American Historical Review, XIII (May and November 1933), 
reprint, 69, 18, and 18, note 32. 

538 Cardim, Tratados, 91, 315. Of Cardim’s lesser writings the following 
are worthy of mention: 

TREATISE. “Articles touching on the duties of the Kings Majestie our 
Lord, and to the common good of all the estate of Brasiil.” This treatise 
was obtained by Purchas along with the others seized by the pirate Cooke 
in 1601 (Purchas his Pilgrimes, XVI, 418), was attributed by him to the 
author of the others (ibid., 503), since identified as Cardim, and was pub- 
lished by him in 1625 along with the other treatises (ibid., 503-517). No 
Portuguese version of this document has yet been found. In view of the 
circumstances under which it was obtained and published by Purchas, 
Rodolfo Garcia believes that it was probably written by Cardim (Cardim, 
Tratados, 25). 

LETTERS and REPORTS. Of Cardim’s unpublished letters, most of 
which are contained in the Jesuit archives of Rome, the following have 
been utilized and cited by historians (the titles are listed here as cited by 
the various authors, and are not complete in every case): letter referring 
to conditions in Ilhéus in 1604, in Anchivum Societatis Iesu Romanum 
(ASIR), Brasilia (Bras.), 8, 49v (cited in Leite, Histéria, I, 196); letter to 
Aquaviva, Bahia, September 1, 1604, ASIR, Bras., 5, 55v-56 (cited in Leite, 
Histéria, Il, 306, note 2, and 423, note 4); letter to Aquaviva, Bahia, May 
8, 1606 (cited by Rodolfo Garcia in Cardim, Tratados, 16); testimony on 
the need of defending the coast of Brazil from the Dutch, October 1, 1618 
(cited by Varnhagen, Historia, third edition, I, 198, note 88, as having been 
consulted by him in the Academy of History in Madrid, but which is no 
longer to be found there according to Rodolfo Garcia, ibid.). 


The Padre of the Magic Shoes 


Mexico is a land of a thousand legends. Some of the charming 
traditions are known nationally, others have credence regionally, 
many are purely local, but all are as highly colorful as they are 
deeply cherished by the peoples of mountain and desert. Apart 
from certain of the legends which are obvious superstitions the 
great majority of them have some foundations in actual happen- 
ings of bygone ages. Sifting the folklore materials for the facts, 
paring the accumulation of detail and exaggeration for the core 
of the story is no slight task for the historian, and many times 
leaves him unsatisfied. 

Famous in folklore are the appearances of the Virgin and 
those of the Lady in Blue. In many places saints are reputed to 
have appeared. Over and above these legends which command 
the veneration of the faithful people, there are those pertaining 
to men and women of the past. Fathers of families have handed 
down to their sons through an unbroken succession of genera- 
tions verbal accounts of great figures whose deeds have become 
hallowed memories. The heroic penances of Fray Margil are 
traditional along the east coast of Mexico and in Texas. In the 
state of Michoacan the natives recall their Bishop Quiroga as 
the one who taught them their arts and crafts in the sixteenth 
century. In our own California of the west the name of Fray 
Junipero Serra is enshrined in history and enhanced in legend. 
Among the lesser known of the colonial characters whose names 
are associated in the popular mind with truly apostolic labors 
and miraculous deeds is Father Glandorff, “the padre of the 
magic shoes.””* 

Francis Herman Glandorff was a native of Osterkappeln, 
diocese of Osnabriick, in northwestern Germany.’ Born there of 


1 Herbert E. Bolton, Rim of Christendom, New York, 1936, 10, 22. 

2 There are several short sketches of Glandorff which might be cited 
though they are essentially of the edifying type: Carta del P. Bartolomé 
Braun, Visitador . . ., sobre la Apostélica Vida, Virtudes, y Santa Muerte 
del Padre Francisco Hermano Glandorff, written in Mexico, 1764; José 
Mariano Davila y Arrillaga, Continuacién de la Histéria de la Compaiia de 
Jestis en Nueva Espaiia del Padre Francisco J. Alegre, Puebla, Mexico, 1888, 
I, 184-188; Silvestre Terrazas, “El Gran Sabio y Santo Padre Glandorf en 
Chihuahua,” Boletin de la Sociedad Chihuahuense de Estidios Histéricos, 
II and III (July-December 1940), 375 et seq.; Manuel Pifian, S. J., Algunos 
Apuntos Relativos al Venerable Padre Glandorff, misionero que fué de la 
Tarahumara en el Estado de Chihuahua, México, MS., March 1, 1918; Re- 
lacién of Fray Antonio de la Luz Esparza, MS., August 28, 1890. These last 
two rest in the Jesuit archives, Ysleta, Texas; cf. Gerard Decorme, S. J., 
La Obra de los Jesuitas durante la Epoca Colonial, Mexico, 1941, I, 308. 
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distinguished parentage on October 28, 1687, he grew up in 
influential surroundings. His relatives were political administra- 
tors, the nobles of the oligarchy. His antecedents and circum- 
stances of life had no negative influence upon his character or 
upon his personal bents, for he constantly spent his time aiding 
poverty-stricken people of the city. In his early days at college 
the strictness of his morals and habits earned him the title of 
“the student apostle.”* He entered the Society of Jesus at Treves 
May 23, 1708, when he was twenty-one, and took his first vows 
May 24, 1710. His juniorate he made at Geist in Westphalia and 
he taught at the Jesuit college in Tiilich from 1711 to 1716. As 
he had already enjoyed a course of philosophy before becoming 
a Jesuit he went immediately from teaching to his theology, 
which he began at Paderborn in 1716.‘ He did so well in his 
theology that his local superiors destined him for historical 
research as a collaborator with the Bolandists even before he 
was ordained.’ But the General of the Jesuits, Father Michael 
Tamburini, allowed him to follow another invitation of his 
ardent spirit and to go as a missionary to the New World. From 
now on the great Xavier was to be his model and his patron. 
Glandorff sailed from Amsterdam for Cadiz on March 26, 1718, 
and thence to the New World where he arrived in the latter part 
of that same year.*® 

Brother Francis arrived at Vera Cruz in 1718, and from then 
on he was an American. He immediately began to ask where he 
might find barbarians to evangelize. However, he had first to 
finish his course in theology before betaking himself to the 
gentiles. Therefore he studied in the Mexican center of colonial 
education, the Colegio de San Pedro y San Pablo in Mexico City, 
prior to receiving sacred orders there in 1720. He completed his 
training as a Jesuit with a year of tertianship and in 1721 made 
his solemn profession by taking the four vows of religion. 

Not much time elapsed before Father Glandorff took the 
thousand mile trail north and west from Mexico City to the land 
of the Tarahumar Indians, At the end of 1721 he arrived at 
what was to be his homeland for over forty years,’ and had the 

8 Davila y Arrillaga, I, 

4 Letter A Father Kempt. ‘to the Mexican Provincial, Bonifatiushaus, 
June 20, 1917, Ysleta archives. 

5 Davila y Arrillaga, I, 185. 

* Kempf to the Provincial, June 20, 1917. 

7 Letter of January 18, 1752, from Tomochic to Father Sixtus Hessel- 
meier where Glandorff says it is now thirty years and more since he — 


to live among the Indians. Cf. Hauptstaatsarchiv, Munich, Jesuitica, 
Transcripts in the Bancroft Library, University of California. 
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good fortune to be greeted at Carichic by Father Joseph Neu- 
mann, superior of all the Jesuit missions of that region, now 
mellow with experience and age. 

Under the tutelage of the celebrated old missionary young 
Father Glandorff soon learned the language of the land so that 
he could speak it like a native. The Indian ways and the cautions 
of the pioneers were well considered by him. He studied the 
topography of the frontier around Carichic, one of the northern 
outposts of New Spain, baptized infants both here and at 
Pasigochic, and then he moved on to Tomochic on the fringe 
of civilization.* 

The chief identification mark of the scene of his labors would 
be the present city of Chihuahua, two hundred forty miles di- 
rectly south of El Paso, Texas. A radius extending like a fan 
from Chihuahua as its center south, southwest and west for one 
hundred fifty miles would include most of the country of the 
ancient Tarahumares. Carichic where Glandorff first labored is 
about eighty miles as the crow flies southwest, while Tomochic, 
where the apostle spent most of his life, is nearly a hundred 
twenty-five miles almost due west. 

Riding out of Chihuahua the traveler of today skirts the edges 
of spacious valleys, winds his way over barren sierras, and 
emerges at last into a wide, irregular, and seemingly endless 
plain, with distant peaks rising from its bosom and bold sierras 
delimiting its vast expanse. Far off to the southwest, through an 
atmosphere of crystal clearness, the blue ridge is descried which 
closes to the south the Valle de Papigochic, ancient habitat of 
the more northern Tarahumar Indians. This beautiful and fertile 
valley is famed in mission history. Here Jesuit martyrs fell: 
Cornelio Beudin in 1650, Jacome Basilio in 1652, and, not far 
away to the west, Juan Ortiz Foronda and Manue: Sanchez in 
1692. South from the Valle de Papigochic over the blue sierra 
with its flanks and canyons clothed in pine there reposed in a 
far sequestered vale the Indian village of Tomochic, watered by 
its rio. Here did Glandorff live and die; this vale and its surround- 
ing rugged ridges did Glandorff spiritually feed and sanctify. 

A large part of the northern Tarahumar country had been 
pretty well organized by the missionaries, especially by Father 


8 The spot at Cédrichic where Glandorff is said to have lived is still 
pointed out with pride by natives. 
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Tomas de Guadalajara, as early as 1675,° but it was left for 
Glandorff to organize the wild and lonely country of Tomochic. 
Here in hazardous surroundings the missionary spent his decades 
winning a new fringe for civilization, Here he achieved fame for 
holiness, and, among the Indians, legendary repute for his 
prowess as a mountaineer in the pine-clothed ranges, especially 
because of his endurance and fleetness of foot. 

It was in 1722 or 1723 when Glandorff first saw this country 
and began to evangelize the natives, taking up his abode with 
them here and organizing them into village life, and we know 
from his letter of 1730 that the mission was then functioning 
smoothly.’ He had been sent by Neumann, probably in accord 
with his desires, to this particularly isolated and rough country. 
Its inhabitants, scattered over great distances in impossible 
places, were barbarous, ignorant, and resigned to their brutish 
habits. It was the achievement of Glandorff to pluck them out of 
their caves, to establish a center of civilization at Tomochic, to 
instruct them in Christianity, to teach them how to sustain 
themselves as civilized people, and ultimately to make the thorny 
land “a garden, flowering in Christian virtue.’** He became, like 
his confréres, a farmer and cattleman, directing the cultivation 
of lands and flocks. He was the school teacher of the children, 
the catechist of the adult gentiles in mountain rancherias, the 
pastor of the reduced natives. He drew the wild Indians to village 
life and there taught them to build homes. His constant care was 
his flock in the Tomochic community. He sat at the pallets of the 
sick, aiding them by prayers and medications, and, it is said, he 
cured many by the imposition of his hands. 

In spite of personal difficulties, illness, and pestilences, Glan- 
dorff saw his mission in the whole partido grow. His first report 
on progress was in 1730. Where before there had been seventeen 
Christians there were now one hundred forty. A second settle- 
ment had grown from sixty to two hundred fifty. Within a few 
years he built five churches in the five pueblos which he had 
organized and named Santa Maria Immaculata, San Miguel, San 


® For Tomds de Guadalajara cf. Peter M. Dunne, “Tomas de Guadala- 
oy Seam of the Tarahumares,” MID-AMERICA, XXIII (April 1941), 

10 Francisco R. Almada gives 1722 as the date of Giandorff’s entrance 
to Tomochic, cf. La Rebelién de Tomochi, Chihuahua, 1938, 6, while Father 
Gerard Decorme, 8. J., gives the following year, cf. La Obra de los Jesuitas 
Mexicanos, Mexico, 1941, II, 302. Glandorff describes the state of his mission 
in the Anua misionis Tomochensis under date of August 16, 1730. 


11 Davila y Arrillaga, I, 185. 
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José, San Luis de Gonzaga, and Santa Maria Aranzassassana.” 
By the end of 1730 he was attending 1,575 Christian Indians and 
had witnessed the marriages of 661 pairs. He had reclaimed 
from servitude almost one hundred. A few incorrigibles had been 
expelled, whom the Spaniards seized with their wives for forced 
labor in a near-by silver mine, Sadly enough, but inevitably as 
most mission records show, a plague striking two pueblos carried 
off 800 infants and 664 adults.” 

The Tarahumares are remarkable among western Indians for 
their astonishing endurance as walkers and runners. With great 
speed of foot and lithe agility they scrambled up declivities, 
through ravines, and along mountain ledges like wild mountain 
goats. Their reputation is sustained even today. It is a common 
sight in Mexico to see the poor Indian trudge along the road 
almost painfully. Not so the Tarahumar. We have seen a pair of 
stalwart, half-naked Tarahumares break into the type of run- 
ning which has brought fame to their race and legend to their 
history. Yet Glandorff among these swift, indefatigable tribes- 
men gained a name superior to all, in fact and in legend. Mis- 
sionaries and Indians alike marveled at his speed and endurance. 
In short, the quickness of his goings and comings was regarded 
as altogether miraculous. Some attributed the quality of his 
speed to his moccasins, for once, it was said, when he had worn 
down his native companion to complete collapse, he put his own 
shoes upon the feet of the exhausted man, who was immediately 
revived and rendered unweary for the rest of the way. This 
happened more than once."* Little wonder then that the Indians, 
accepting what Bolton calls “the diverting legend,” thought that 
Glandorff wore magic shoes. 

Two Franciscan fathers put the truth of his alleged speed to 
the test. One, Fray Miguel Dominguez, later swore to the fol- 
lowing: He saw Father Glandorff leave at eight one morning to 
call upon a sick person. He saw the father back again at noon. 
The two Franciscans wishing to ascertain the distance traveled, 
indicated to Glandorff that they too desired to visit the home of 
the sick. The Jesuit let them have horses for the journey, The 
mounted Franciscans rode the whole of one day, arriving only 
after dark at the place to which Glandorff had gone afoot, had 
visited and had returned from in four hours." 


12 Glandorff to Hesselmeier, January 18, 1752. 

18 Anua misionis Tomochensis. 

14 Bolton, Rim of Christendom, 22, citing Braun's Carta. 
15 Braun, Carta, 
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The seventeenth- and eighteenth-century pious Christian had 
an exaggerated belief in marvels, and a touch of the miraculous 
appeared certain to the popular and ecclesiastical mind when such 
phenomena were reported and then passed on with not undimin- 
ished color. Within a year of the death of Glandorff, the Bishop 
of Durango, Sefor Don José Antonio Zubiria, going to the scenes 
of the missionary’s labors, gathered up materials for a diffuse 
carta regarding his life and virtues.** The Black Robe’s superior, 
Bartolomé Braun, whose glowing account has already been 
cited, mentions a number of miracles. Nothing, according to 
Braun, stopped Glandorff, neither rain nor snow, through which 
he could travel without wetting his head or feet. He would labor 
through the swirling waters of swollen rivers without concern 
and emerge dry on the opposite bank. Even the dead rose up to 
speak in his presence, and to crown the pyramid of wonders, 
Father Braun records, the holy man prophesied the time of his 
own death. 

There were other miracles. Even the muleteers today in the 
mountainous Chihuahua country of the southwest recount how 
he saved the lives of two arrieros who were traveling near 
Tomochic. Close to death from hunger they chanced upon the 
holy missionary asking him for food. The father’s reply was to 
point out to them a hill not far distant, and he said that behind 
that hill the muleteers would come upon some trees loaded with 
fruit. “Eat what you can of it,” said the padre, “and carry away 
what you want.” The hungry men found the trees according to 
Glandorff’s word; they satisfied their hunger proclaiming the 
fruit most delicious. Later on returning that way they again 
looked for the trees and for the fruit. They found neither the 
one nor the other."’ It is interesting to note that in the Tara- 
humar country today the ancient missionary is universally 
spoken of by the Indians as José and not Francisco. 

Glandorff’s own letters added to his fame, for they were 
copied and handed about even in Europe. In this wise Father 
Antonio Benz, a Bavarian, heard of Glandorff before he arrived 
in New Spain. Benz wrote many letters on his way from Munich 
to Sonora. In one he describes how he heard of the wonder- 
worker while awaiting a boat in the port of Santa Maria, Spain. 
To a priest friend in Germany Benz recounts, October 4, 1749, 


16 Davila y Arrillaga, I, 184. 
17 Pifian, Algunos Apuntes . . ., Ysleta archives. 
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an incident from a Glandorff letter.‘* We have news, he says, 
from Taroma (meaning Tarahumara) and from Father Glandorg 
(meaning Glandorff). A woman named Anastasia had died and 
was being buried by the missionary. While the burial rites were 
being conducted the woman spoke from her casket describing 
her state of soul at the moment. “Oh how beautiful is the house 
of God, which we sha!l enter soon after death,” were the words 
heard by the mourners. Glandorff, however, in a letter to a fellow 
Jesuit, Sixtus Hesselmeier, former provincial of the Lower 
Rhine, dated January 18, 1752, gives a longer version of the 
speech: “Oh how beautiful are the tabernacles of God placed 
far beyond the stars. I could never have believed it. Soon you 
will see it with your own eyes.” And the padre further relates 
a second instance of speech after death, when three of his 
neophytes, Basil, Ignatius, and Francis, opened their eyes on his 
approach and invoked the name of Jesus.’* The words of the 
woman called Anastasia (or Maria) are repeated in various 
versions several times throughout the sources. 

Benz gave Glandorff the highest praise, saying he was re- 
garded as a saint. 

He never drinks wine, he never rides, but without fatigue he covers 
often in one day thirty or more leagues. He had once to visit the 
mountains on horseback, but he was so sick that he had to be taken 


down from the horse. He began to walk, his strength returned, and 
soon he went faster than those riding.*° 


One morning after Mass, writes Benz, Glandorff started out 
on foot for another pueblo twelve miles distant to say a second 
Mass. A horse was offered him, which he refused. His neophytes 
took the horse and went thither themselves. Arriving, they met 
Glandorff issuing from the church, his second Mass already said. 
Miracle or no miracle, for one can dally along the road on horse- 
back, the incident shows that long before his death the legend 
of swift-footedness was attached to the name of Glandorff. 

When Glandorff told of miracles in his letters the holy man 
had no intentions of self-glorification. He realized that he was 
an instrument of the Lord. The edifying episodes were faith- 
enkindling in others, and inspirations to the missionaries. His 
life belies vainglory, since it was one of complete faith and self- 


aii 18 Hauptstaatsarchiv, Munich, Jesuitica, 294. Transcripts in Bancroft 
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19 Glandorff to Hesselmeier. 
20 Letter of Benz, October 4, 1749. 
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sacrifice. He might have remained with kindred in Germany to 
assume in time important offices of administration, and he might, 
after becoming a Jesuit, have been a scholar of renown or a 
professor. He chose to work with a benighted people far from 
acclaim. Even in the midst of his arduous missionary work he 
was practically an anchorite as far as affairs of the world were 
concerned. He spent days in great austerity, regularly going 
apart from humankind into the mountains to pray and fast. In 
upper Tarahumara there is a ragged canyon, the Cafidn de la 
Banderilla, where one can see the cave in which the padre was 
supposed to have prayed, la cueva del Padre Glandorff.** The 
Indians thought his conversations were always with the Creator: 
“He is the father who ever speaks of the place above.” 

Although away from learned men and college halls Glandorff 
kept his intellect clear and sharp. He is said to have memorized 
many of the voluminous works of Francis Suarez, the philosopher 
and theologian. He acquired great facility in composing Latin 
verses, and practiced his prose Latin until he was eloquent in the 
tongue. Judging from results he was an eminent student of native 
psychology and had a keen ability to penetrate difficulties of 
conscience. Priests, laymen, and Indians sought him frequently 
for consultation and advice. He became the great consoler of 
all afflicted in the mountain region.” 

If the missionary was, as alleged, befriended by heaven with 
wonders and miracles he was also harried by the demons of hell. 
To Father Hesselmeier, January 12, 1752, Glandorff wrote: 


The church bell would ring during the night and even in the day; 
in the vestibule would be heard the noise of people jumping; the whole 
house would roar, doors and windows would fly open. Only my living 
room was free from these horrors. Perhaps they (the demons) were 
endeavoring to eject me from this land in which they have enjoyed 
long rights of prescription. 


He was led, finally, to follow the advice of a sage, older mis- 
sionary, Constantine Gallerati, who had been similarly tor- 
mented. He faced the evil spirits with the exorcisms of the 
Church. The ancient prayers were intoned and the solemn ritual 
for the expulsion of demons was followed. When the spirits were 
commanded in the name of the Almighty Master of creation to 


21 Terrazas, loc. cit 
22 Davila y Arrillaga, I, 185. 
23 Ibid. 
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recede, the padre writes, “they seem to have obeyed, for they 
never again bothered me.” 

The menace of the Apaches was one of the worries of Glan- 
dorff.** These unconquerables were already a plague to the people 
of the northern area beyond the Tarahumar region. One of 
Glandorff’s neophytes admitted that he had been among the 
marauders and had seen there many Tarahumares living in 
paganism like wild beasts. The renegade Tarahumares acted the 
traitor’s part when they served as guides for the Apaches on 
raids into their homeland. Glandorff was alarmed. He wrote of 
the danger to his superiors and to the viceroy. When desertions 
of Tarahumares continued and so too the raids the devoted padre 
brooded sorrowfully over the evil until his death; no action was 
taken by the government against the abuse. 

Any injustice caused bitter pain to the heart of Glandorff. 
Cases where he immediately took up cudgels against what he 
considered wrongs are revealed in letters written to his superi- 
ors.** One defense was occasioned by some misunderstandings 
which arose at times between native-born Mexican Jesuits and 
those of European origin. The domestic difficulty is readily un- 
derstandable, for the missionaries were men, after all, and hence 
might “get on each other’s nerves” occasionally. This friction 
between Creole and European was not new in the Jesuit Province 
of New Spain.** Glandorff, especially as he aged, does not seem 
to have been immune to touchiness and irritation. He felt, ac- 
cording to his letters, that he and other Europeans were being 
complained against by native-born superiors, and, if his remarks 
are taken literally, he felt very strongly about it all. Once he 
wrote to the provincial: “If the fathers of this country wish to 
devour the fathers from over seas why do they ask for them at 
Rome?” And he averred that the Europeans would be justified in 
complaining to the Father General that he had sent them “as 
lambs among wolves.”*’ He resented the removal by the Visitor 
Carlos de Rojas of the Italian rector, Cristébal de Lauria. He 
wrote to his provincial on September 15, 1749, asking for a 
rectification of the injustice to Lauria, who had been both de- 


24 Braun, Carta. 

25 There are extant seven letters of Glandorff to his superiors written 
between 1746 and 1749. These are to be found in A. G. N., Historia, tomo 309 
and 333. Transcripts made by Father Mariano Cuevas rest in the Jesuit 
archives, Ysleta, Texas. 

26 Coleccion de Cartas Inéditas, passim, Ysleta archives. 

27 Glandorff from Tomochic to the provincial, Andrés Xavier Garcia, 
September 15, 1749. 
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and sent to a ruined mission. On the other hand his sense 
of fairness led him to attack the actions of Father Cosio, who 
was a Lombard, and to defend staunchly Father Andonaegui, 
who was a Creole. 

This Cosio affair was one of apparent mistreatment of the 
Indians, of whose rights Glandorff was the avowed guardian. It 
went as follows. A certain Captain Mendia arrived at Tomochic 
with soldiers and other Spaniards for the purpose of removing 
some of Glandorff’s neophytes from the partido of Tomochic to 
that of Papigochic. This move, avers Glandorff in a letter of 
1747 to the visitor, was at the instance of Father Domingo de 
Cosio, one of his fellow missionaries. Glandorff objected strenu- 
ously. He presented the captain with official documents issuing 
from the court at Madrid which forbade such removals and 
mistreatment of Indians. The captain made a copy of the decrees 
and wrote to the governor of Nueva Vizcaya concerning the 
whole case. But his letter never reached its destination, and 
Glandorff suspected Father Palma, the superior, and Cosio of 
having it held up.** 

The aging padre was further irritated by Cosio when the 
latter took over some land which the Indians used for planting 
crops, and made the district a grazing place for the flocks and 
herds of his mission. Glandorff, like the neophytes, was highly 
indignant. “What superior,” he exciaims, “has thus given per- 
mission to sell the lands of the Church.” He recalls an incident 
of his patron Francis Xavier when the saint rebuked a mission- 
ary in India for injustice to a native, and adds: “What would 
he [Xavier] say if he saw what was going on here. .. . Alas, life 
has become a bitterness to me and my natural powers prepare 
themselves for death. God’s will be done.”** Glandorff might well 
have taken comfort in knowing that the government officials of 
Nueva Vizcaya shared his attitude of mind regarding abuses. 
Already in 1744 the governor had indited a long memorial to 
the viceroy condemning the actions of mine owners and ranch- 
ers.*’ The cédulas of His Majesty containing all remedies desired 


28 Letter of February 2, 1747. 


2° The final parts of this letter are lost and there is no date. 

80 The governor first quotes the royal cédulas: the Indians are not to be 
forced to travel to their place of employment more than five leagues a day; 
they must be given food on the journey; they must be properly paid. The 
governor then offers twelve points for the alleviation of the lot of the In- 
dians: they must live in pueblos, have lands of their own, enjoy a school in 
each pueblo; they may not roam from one village to another, they may not 
be drafted for labor outside the specified seasons; let one-third of a pueblo 
be taken for a shift of one month; on the way to work the commands of the 
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by Glandorff were not obeyed. Decadent Spain was unable to 
enforce such beneficial legislation in so remote a province. 

Such passages taken from the letters of a reputedly holy 
man and zealous missionary are replete with historical signifi- 
cance; they help to illuminate our interpretation of the past. It 
was the antagonism of the native-born American, the Creole or 
the Mestizo, to the European, which in large measure set off 
the spark of the revolution, the movement for independence in 
1810. Bolivar, San Martin, Miranda, Hidalgo, these resented rule 
from Europe and the official prestige of Europeans in America. 
We are reminded of the battle cry of Hidalgo’s disorderly array: 
“Death to the Gachupines.” Glandorff was a European and the 
native Americans seem at times to have resented his presence 
among them. True, the Europeans were often more vigorous and 
successful. This would not help matters; rather would it exacer- 
bate the irritation. Such sporadic friction between two different 
types within the Jesuit Order helps us to understand the irrita- 
tion of the Creole against the Spaniard and this gave important 
impulse to the war for independence. 

While Father Francis was seeking these redresses an im- 
portant development took place to the south and west which 
affected some of the Tarahumar missions: twenty-two of them 
were given over to the care of the diocesan clergy. From the 
beginning of the Jesuit mission system of the west coast in 
North America it had been the intention of the Fathers General 
to relinquish missions into the hands of the diocesan bishop 
whenever the neophytes were thought fit to dispense with the 
tutelage of the missionaries. Jesuits would then be released to 
carry the gospel into fields farther on. Thus in the 1740’s they 
were ready and eager to penetrate farther north into upper 
Pimeria and beyond the Rio Colorado into Alta California. In 
1746 the Jesuit provincial of New Spain, Cristébal de Escobar, 
suggested the secularization of the twenty-two missions in the 
districts of Topia, the Tepehuan country, and in lower Tara- 
humara. The correspondence resulting from this suggestion 
went on for several years, and it was not until 1753 that the 
establishments were given over to the Bishop of Durango. A 
careful inventory of each church, residence, and mission prop- 


King are to be followed; let the Governor of Nueva Vizcaya supervise in 
these matters the actions of ranchers, miners, captains, and alcaldes. Cf. 
Consulta al Sefior Virrey del Gobernador de Chihuahua sobre la moderacion 
de los mandamientos, San Felipe el Real, September 1, 1744, published in 
Doc. Hist. Mez., ser. 4, vol. 4, pp. 39 ff. 
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erty was made and has been preserved so that we can now know 


exactly what each mission possessed.** 
But Glandorff remained at Tomochic. His missions and his 


work had been caught up in wider movements. The partido of 
Tomochic had served well as a frontier institution. During the 
ten years that remained to him of life he could watch the efforts 
made for the advance of the missions toward what is now the 
western lands of the United States. At the end of the decade 
fifty pueblos in Tarahumara Alta were attended by the Jesuits, 
and four years later, 1767, the year of the expulsion of the 
padres, there were nineteen fathers serving nineteen partidos. 

The padre of the magic shoes passed away in his beloved 
mission of Tomochic on August 9, 1763, being within ten weeks 
of his seventy-sixth birthday. His last forty-two years had been 
spent with the Tarahumares. Attacked by a fatal infirmity he 
remained despite protests in his bare hut, without other com- 
panionship than an Indian. When death seemed very near he 
sent for some Jesuit missionaries to administer the last rites. 
With his eyes fixed on heaven and with crucifix in his hands he 
commended himself to God. 

During the almost two centuries since his death there have 
been many intermittent notices of Father Glandorff, which with 
a constant flow of tradition among the Tarahumares have kept 
his memory alive.*? The sixteenth bishop of Durango, Pedro 


81 Cf. A.G.1., Aud. de Guadalajara, 67-4-2. Transcripts in the Bancroft 
Library. These inventories are most painstaking and minute. An example 
can be the mission church of Satevé. Every single article of the church, 
sacristy, and father’s dwelling is enumerated and often described. A hun- 
dred odd pieces of all kinds are listed for the body of the church alone 
which contained “four hundred and forty-two pounds and two and a half 
ounces weight of ornaments and decorations in silver most of which are 
gilded.” Similar minute inventories may be found in A.G.N., Archivo His- 
térico de Hacienda. 

82In the Jesuit archives, Ysleta, Texas, are copies or originals of the 
following Glandorff correspondence: Letter of the Jesuit Mexican Provincial 
José Alzola, 1897, requesting the body of Glandorff, and the reply of the 
Franciscan superior of Zacatecas, Fray Angel Tiscarefio, December 17, 
1897; ten letters from Holland, Heerenberg, and Valkenburg, by Constantin 
Kempf, S. J., to the Mexican provincial, Crivelli, written between 1916 and 
1922; one from Cologne by Johannes Gross, S. J., to Crivelli, May 16, 1920; 
two letters of Bonaventura, Bishop of Zacatecas; one to Windthorst, perhaps 
Bishop of Hanover, and another to the Bishop of Osnabriick, both undated; 
a letter of Miguel, Bishop of Zacatecas to Crivelli, December 5, 1921; a 
letter of Crivelli concerning the transfer of the remains, April 18 1922; 
finally a longer notice dated August 28, 1890, of Fray Angel de los Dolores 
Tiscarefio, superior of the Franciscans at Zacatecas, telling of the transfer 
of Glandorff’s body from Tarahumara, of the condition of the remains and 
other information concerning the holy man. In some of these latter notices 
I have been aided by the researches in the Ysleta archives of Father John 
F. Bannon, S. J., St. Louis University. 
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Tamarén y Romeral, holding office from 1759 to 1768, has a 
passage concerning our missionary in his Diario de Visita o 
Descripcién del Obispado de Durango; while the twenty-third 
bishop, Lépez de Zubiria y Escalante (1831-1862) collected 
copious material about Glandorff.** In the first decade of the 
same century a Franciscan, Fray Justo Arizorena, working in 
Tarahumara recounts the still-living tradition of Glandorff’s 
causing the dead to speak.** A German traveler in northern 
Mexico in the 1880’s, Baron de Brackel-Welda, gathered data 
concerning our padre and published his material in various 
periodicals in Germany between 1890 and 1894. One of these 
articles seems to have found its way into the Wahrheits-Freund 
for September 17, 1890, published in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At this time and also later the German Jesuits were gathering 
material for a biography of Glandorff with the intention of 
eventually having his cause introduced at Rome for beatification 
and canonization. In 1921 a novena was composed in honor of 
our padre by Father Martin Habig, a Jesuit of the Mexican 
Province, now at Ysleta, Texas.** 

German churchmen since become famous for their opposition 
to dictatorship were interested in the cause of Glandorff’s official 
recognition by the Church. Bishop Berning of Osnabriick at a 
meeting of the German hierarchy at Fulda in 1922 proposed that 
their support be given to the cause of Glandorff. A document to 
this effect was drawn up and signed by Berning and by the great 
Cardinal Faulhaber, representing the bishops of Bavaria.** In 
concert with this action Bishop Bonaventura of Zacatecas in a 
letter to the Bishop of Osnabriick shows himself in accord with 
the German bishops and assures them that the Mexican bishops 
of Puebla, Durango, Guadalajara, and Mexico will lend their 
moral support.*’ A Jesuit bishop, Dr. Heinrich Doering, retired 
to Valkenburg, Holland, as a result of World War I, was planning 
at this time to compose a biography of Glandorff.** 

During all this time at Tomochic itself the Indians were 
proud of the tradition of their father and they displayed to a 


88 Kempf to Mexican Provincial, September 4, 1916. 

34 Relacién of Fray Antonio de la Luz Esparza. Franciscan superior 
at Zacatecas, August 28, 1890, Ysleta archives. 

85 Kempf to Mexican Provincial, July 18, 1921. Father Habig worked in 
—— in 1920 where he discovered two of Glandorff’s baptismal 
records. 

36 Kempf to Mexican Provincial, October 11, 1922. 

87 Letter in Ysleta archives, no date. 

88 Gross to Mexican Provincial, May 16, 1920. 
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visiting Franciscan missionary in the 1880’s baptismal records 
of the sainted padre entered in his own hand, and they were 
proud in the possession of the cap and cassock Glandorff used to 
wear.*® Unfortunately during the rebellion of 1884 of the whites 
and Indians of Tomochic against the Mexican government Glan- 
dorff’s old abode church was used as a fortress by the rebels, 
and it had to be bombarded, stormed, and taken. None of Glan- 
dorff’s precious memorials survived the ordeal.* 

Some of his letters too are preserved in Europe as well as in 
America. Mexico City holds at least copies of the letters we have 
cited, while the archives of Exaten in Holland contain many 
more.*? And just as in the Italian Alps Kino’s kith and kin still 
dwell and are proud of the fame of their Jesuit missionary an- 
cestor so at Osterkappeln near Osnabriick Glandorff’s relatives 
still survived in the 1920’s and were living in the same home in 
which our padre was born. 

As in Lower California, so in Tarahumara, Jesuits were suc- 
ceeded by Franciscans, come from the Franciscan Colegio de 
Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe in Zacatecas, These carried on 
the memory of the sanctity of Glandorff and in 1771 they trans- 
ferred his remains reverently to their convent in Zacatecas. Here 
they rested up to the present century, for in 1922 the bones were 
intact and his religious habit was in good condition, and it was 
officially reported that a pair of his magic shoes were buried with 
him.** In 1774, March 4, the remains were transferred to a vault 
in the same convent.“ A suitable inscription giving the important 
dates of Glandorff’s life was attached to the casket. This was 
later translated to the Jesuit residence of Nuestra Sefiora de los 
Angeles in Mexico City, and there today the bones of the padre 
of the magic shoes repose. 

PETER MASTEN DUNNE 

University of San Francisco 

San Francisco, California 


39 Pian, Algunos Apuntos. ... 


40 Ibid. 

41 Kempf to Mexican Provincial, June 20, 1917. 

42 Kempf to Mexican Provincial, July 18, 1921. 

43 Letter of Father Angel Tiscarefio from the Zacatecas convent, 1905. 

44 Letter of the Jesuit Provincial, Crivelli, dated April 18, 1922, con- 
cerning a further transfer of the remains. 
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Canada Moves North. By Richard Finnie. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1942. Pp. 227. 


Not always do people tend to migrate westward such as is popu- 
larly believed. From Mexico during and after the sixteenth century 
there was a movement northward of Spanish civilization; the Russians 
during the eighteenth century set a galloping eastward pace across 
Siberia to Alaska; and now again, as Richard Finnie’s book indicates, 
“Canada Moves North’’—north toward the Arctic. 

So reminiscent of Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s many public lec- 
tures, Finnie begins his book by excoriating Canadian elementary 
school textbooks which describe the far north as “the desolate, frozen 
plains” which “produce little or no vegetation fit for human food.” 
Having thus produced his straw man the author proceeds to rend it 
asunder. In the first chapter, “Geography,” he sets us straight on the 
topography, the climate, and the human habitation of the Arctic. 
There follows a brief historical sketch of explorations in the region, 
after which such subjects as fur trade, missions, administration, 
transportation, mining, farming, tourist traffic, and culture make up 
the main body of his book. 

The fur trade is still largely dominated by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and hand in hand with the fur trade goes much of the control 
of the native Eskimo and Indian life. Suggestive of the earlier days 
of fur trade in Canada, the influence of the “Honourable Company” is 
not always honorable. “If the fur trade in the North is placed on a 
sound scientific basis,” concludes Finnie, “it will be a boon to the na- 
tives. . . .”” But such, one gathers, is not the case. 

The work of Christianizing the natives is confined entirely to two 
denominations, namely, the Roman Catholics and the Anglicans. 
Numerically the majority of the Indians profess Catholicism, while 
the Eskimos apparently favor the Church of England. In addition to 
spreading the faith, the missionaries have taken over practically all 
educational and medical functions. Only in a small way has the Do- 
minion government begun to concern itself with schools and hospitals, 

which program Finnie favors as indicated in the following summary 
remarks: “The unbiased observer is therefore led to the conclusion 
that, while the churches as such need not be interfered with in the 
North, the natives would be better off if their schools and hospitals 
were divorced from missionary control, made non-sectarian, and con- 
solidated under a Government agency.” 

That portion of Mr. Finnie’s book dealing with the economic re- 
sources and the development of such is particularly illuminating to 
the lay reader. Quantities of oil, gold, silver, copper, graphite, ochre, 
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brick, pottery clay, mica, gypsum, lime, and radium, he points out, 
have been uncovered in the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions of Canada, 
and steps have been taken to market some of them. In the Great Slave 
Lake district, for example, no less than $200,000 in gold was produced 
monthly in the year 1939. Moreover, agriculture and stock raising in 
the Mackenzie delta, due largely to the fact that the sun operates 
there on an around-the-clock schedule during the summer months, is 
potentially able to make the population self-sustaining so far as food- 
stuffs are concerned. 

Taken as a whole, Canada Moves North provides light but interest- 
ing reading, and its many good illustrations add much to its charm. 


Indiana University OscAR OSBURN WINTHER 


The United States and Civilization. By John U. Nef. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1942. Pp. xviii, 421. 


Professor Nef’s latest book is divided into three slightly unequal 
parts. The first hundred pages offer a rapid survey of the background 
and large elements of our American civilization. This first part is his- 
torical. The next 160 pages discuss the character and ends of civiliza- 
tion in general, under the subheads of humanism, religion, moral phi- 
losophy, and art. This part of the book is philosophical. The final 140 
pages contain the author’s suggestions as to ways and means of im- 
proving the civilization of the United States. And this part, I believe, 
Professor Nef himself would agree in calling utopian. He even offers 
a hint to that effect in his preliminary quotation from the Utopia of 
St. Thomas More. 

All three parts of the book may be summarized, not unfairly, I 
think, in these propositions: 

We have developed in the United States an unbalanced civilization, 
because we have emphasized our material wants at the expense of our 
spiritual needs. 

That predominance of the material has got into our literature and 
arts, our schools and churches, and has caused us to substitute partial 
and fragmentary sciences for the whole science of philosophy, to mis- 
take entertainment for art and even for religion, and thus to narrow 
our concept of the good life and to lower its level. 

We shall not have a sound civilization in the United States until 
we restore to their proper places in our lives the influence of religion, 
morality, and art. 

Even those who disagree violently with Professor Nef about de- 
tails of this thesis must admit that his book contains, besides an im- 
pressive display of erudition, a great deal of shrewd insight and even 
of wisdom. Everywhere it is noble and generous in its purposes. If it 
is more convincing in its exposure of the weaknesses of our civilization 
than in its positive suggestions for remedying the weaknesses, well, 
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that is a defect which it has in common with nearly every other book 
that deals with our civilization. 

Some of the suggestions, for instance, are empty platitudes. There 
is no great value in telling us that “if we are to have anything ap- 
proaching righteous government in the future, honesty and efficiency 
in .he collection of public money will have to replace corruption and 
inefficiency” (pp. 372-373). Men have known this as long as they have 
had any government; but they have always been puzzled about how 
to get the honesty and efficiency. 

Some of the suggestions are naive in their assumption that a nice 
theory will meet with no obstacles in practice. Thus Professor Nef’s 
theory that the State should endow artists (p. 251) and universities 
(p. 347), and then keep its hands off, so that the artists and the phi- 
losophers could spread beauty and wisdom throughout the nation, is a 
delightful theory. But the author of the theory, besides assuming that 
lack of money alone or chiefly hinders the cultural effectiveness of 
artists and philosophers, seems never to have studied the relations of 
politicians to the moneys they appropriate through legislation. 

In fact, Professor Nef gives one the impression that he has never 
seriously considered the effects of original sin in fallen men. On the 
contrary, his suggestions toward improving the civilization of the 
United States seem to be based upon that sentimental and undying 
hope of all naturalism, that men will prove to be illimitably perfectible 
here on this earth, and that we have only to search around for the 
right method in order to win back to our earthly paradise. 

But Professor Nef’s book, noble and high-purposed as it is, has a 
defect more fundamental than any of these. This defect is that it 
seems to assume that civilization is the ultimate end of man. Religion, 
morality, and art, the decay of which amongst us he laments, are 
valued in this book as servants and promoters of civilization. In spite 
of his generous appraisal of man’s needs of religion, Professor Nef 
bluntly assures us that religion “must welcome men into the faith 
less as a means of saving their souls and more as a means of saving 
the well-being of suffering and ill-guided humanity” (p. 181). 

Nor, I think, is this statement only an unhappy slip. The assump- 
tion implied in it runs throughout the book. This assumption is, of 
course, the kernel of positivism. Some may call it humanism; but it is 
humanism in its current positivistic form. As such, it is a degradation 
of that philosophy which Professor Nef praises in Plato, Aristotle, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. Even the great pagans did not make man the 
last measure of things. They knew that civilization too, with all its 
excellences, must be the servant of the divine purpose in man. 

All our noble books have a touch of sadness about them, because 
all of them hold up ideals which poor fallen men rarely reach. But 
there is an appalling sadness about these noble bocks when their 
ideals are less than the full truth. Men have never wholly accepted 
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even the noblest teaching ever offered them, the teaching of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. There was tragedy in the comparative failure of the 
mission of St. John the Baptist; yet somehow there seems a greater 
tragedy in the failure of these prophets of a lesser hope, these voices 
crying in the wilderness: “Make straight the path of the humanist.” 


W. KANE, S. J. 
Loyola University 


A Glossary of Mississippi Valley French, 1673-1856. By John Francis 
McDermott. Washington University Studies (New Series). Lan- 
guage and Literature, No. 12. St. Louis, 1941. Pp. vi, 161. 


All those who have to translate French documents written in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth centuries know how much time is often 
consumed in finding an exactly equivalent English term. The present 
glossary will be found especially useful for translating words that 
refer to flora and fauna. Many of the other words or expressions in 
the glossary, although they do not belong to standard French, can 
hardly be mistranslated if the writer has a fair knowledge of French, 
because the context will make the meaning of the word or expression 
quite clear. The purpose of the compiler was to make more easily 
accessible to “the student of French culture in the Mississippi Valley,” 
the English equivalent of “words which are, to all except specialists in 
the French language, obscure, difficult, or commonly confused.” Apart 
from the neglect of context already mentioned, difficulties often arise 
from the fact that the translators do not take into account the date 
of the document, that is, whether it was written in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, or nineteenth century; for even in the Mississippi Valley, 
the meaning of certain words underwent changes during this period. 
Sometimes mistakes are made because the translator is only super- 
ficially acquainted with the history of the period to which the docu- 
ment belongs, or with the geography of that part of the country where 
it was written, or because he does not take into consideration whether 
the writer is educated or uneducated. Some documents were written 
by men and women who barely knew how to write; others indulge in 
phonetic spelling (Iberville, De Gamon) ; others sprinkle their French 
with foreign idioms (Tonti, Vander Heck); some, even among the 
more educated, omit punctuation (La Salle) ; or the punctuation which 
they use (most of the Jesuits) has quite a different force from that 
of modern French. Finally, they all were indifferent to the rules of 
grammar. Unless the translator takes these idiosyncracies into ac- 
count, he will make egregious blunders, even if he should know the 
present glossary by heart. 

Although the period covered is set down as 1673-1850, there are 
very few references to seventeenth-century writings. As we noted 
above, the meaning of some words underwent a change. In the seven- 
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teenth century, both in Canada and in the Mississippi Valley, the word 
“bourgeois,” for instance, did not necessarily mean “a partner in a 
company who was in charge of a trading post or expedition”; again, 
if referring to the language of the seventeenth century, one cannot 
say that a “cache” was not always a hiding place; and it should be 
noted that “demoiselle” or “damoiselle” meant not only daughter, but 
was applied to the wife of well-to-do settlers or traders whose social 
status was just below that of the nobility. (Cf. C. Huguet, L’évolution 
du sens des mots, s.v., for the usage in France; and see the act of 
burial of “Damoiselle Claire Bissot, . . . femme de deffunt Le Sieur 
Louis Jolliet. . . .) 

It is arbitrary to give oniy one value for the league. During the 
seventeenth century, the value of the league differed widely in the 
various provinces of France, and the colonists who came to Canada 
often computed the distances according to the standard in use in their 
part of the mother country. For instance, one degree of latitude was 
equivalent to 30 petites liewes de France, 241 liewes d’Anjou, 23 lieues 
communes du Lyonnois, etc. The value which is given in this glossary, 
2,000 toises of six pieds du Chédtelet de Paris each, is that of the 
Parisian league of which there were 284, to the degree. The lieues 
moyennes of the end of the seventeenth century also called lieues 
communes de France, (2,282 toises) numbered 25, and the lieues 
marines numbered 20 to the degree. It is quite clear that one cannot 
use the fixed value given here, for computing distances covered by 
French travelers in the Mississippi Valley during the seventeenth 
century and the first years of the eighteenth. A distinction must be 
made between landlubbers, like La Salle, Tonti, Perrot, Duluth, or 
Jolliet at the beginning of his career; and sailors like Iberville and 
Bienville. It is also necessary to remember that these pioneers evalu- 
ated the distances in leagues by “dead reckoning” ; and by this method, 
their calculations between two ascertainable points show such a wide 
variation, depending on whether they traveled overland, up or down 
stream, and on whether there were rapids or not, that the only safe 
procedure is to adopt the average value given to the league by each 
individual. 

The above comments in no way detract from the usefulness of this 
glossary, which if judiciously consulted will prevent many mistransla- 
lations. We might call attention to a mistake in the name of the Jesuit 
missionary Paul Du Poisson; The “Du’—not “du’’—in this case is as 
much an integral part of his name as the “Mc” is an integral part of 
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Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1940-1941. By 
Antoine Roy. Quebec, 1941. Pp. viii, 489. 


This twenty-first report of the Archivist of the Province of Quebec 
contains letters of William (Wilhelm) von Moll Berczy to his wife, 
from 1798 to 1812. This Saxon nobleman first founded a German set- 
tlement in the state of New York which lasted until lack of funds 
forced him and the colonists he had enrolled in Germany to pass to 
Canada. Here, too, difficulties arose. His colonists abandoned him, he 
was ruined financially and put in jail for debts. He finally settled in 
Montreal, where to support his wife and children he became a portrait 
painter. He died in New York, in February 1813. 

A bibliography of Canadian genealogies and family histories makes 
up the second part of the report. There have been so many genealogical 
studies during the past fifty years in the Province of Quebec that the 
archivist thought “it was time to ‘take our bearings’ by listing all 
sorts of works published in Canada or abroad which treat of Canadian 
genealogy.” The bibliography is divided into two parts, the first con- 
taining the names of the authors, the second, the names of the fam- 
ilies, arranged in alphabetical order. M. Antoine Roy must have felt a 
legitimate filial pride when compiling the first part—his father is the 
author of 133 genealogial studies. 

The third part of the report consists of the second installment of 
the inventory by the late Abbé Caron, of the documentation relative to 
the Church in Canada, from 1700 to the end of 1717. (Cf. Mip-AMERICcA, 
XXIII (October 1941), 307-308, for comments on the first installment 
of this inventory.) 

In his letter of transmittal to the secretary of the Province of 
Quebec, the author of the report called attention to the double loss 
suffered by the Archives during 1941. On October 1, the Abbé Caron, 
who had been a member of the staff for nearly twenty years, went to 
his reward. The short tribute which precedes the inventory mentioned 
above strikes the right note: “Without personal ambition, the Abbé 
Caron spent his life doing service to others. . . . He communicated 
notes and references to those who addressed themselves to him, often 
to the detriment of his own works.” The other loss was the forced re- 
tirement of M. Pierre-Georges Roy from his position as archivist of 
the Province of Quebec, owing to his failing eyesight. M. Antoine 
Roy notes that his father published twenty Rapports, and twenty vol- 
umes of inventories of archives. If that were the extent of his publi- 
cations, the indebtedness of students of the history of New France, 
which in the seventeenth century comprised not only Canada but the 
American Northwest and the Mississippi Valley as well, would already 
be great. But in the opinion of the present reviewer, our indebtedness 
to M. Pierre-Georges Roy is greater still for the Bulletin des Re- 
cherches Historiques which he founded in 1895, and to which he con- 
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tributed countless articles. Those who have used these forty-six vol- 
umes know that they are a veritable mine of information which can- 
not be found anywhere else. His biographical studies are naturally 
more valuable to Canadians than to Americans, but among the 130 
families whose genealogies he traced, there are about twenty whose 
members have played a prominent part in the history of the Old 
American Northwest or of the Mississippi Valley. 

What M. Antoine Roy says of M. Caron can also be said of his 
father: He spent his life being of service to others. Of this the present 
writer has personal proof. The retired archivist’s motto seems to have 
been: “Bis dat, qui cito dat.” The field to which M. Pierre-Georges 
Roy devoted so many years is what the French and the French- 
Canadians call la petite histoire. The editor of the Bulletin des 
Recherches Historiques undertook to defend in the pages of his review 
this historical genre, which, some have maintained, is “beneath the 
dignity of history.” Homely, minute details, provided they be drawn 
from contemporary sources, often depict an historical personage or 
the milieu in which he lived, much better than the long drawn out, 
wearisome lucubrations we find in the grande histoire. With regard to 
the value of these sources, the testimony of a witness before a court 
of justice, an account book, a land survey, a notarial act, a revealing 
inventory, are certainly more trustworthy than the official correspond- 
ence of governors, of intendants, of commandants of posts, of petty 
officers or officials. These manifestly cared less about truth than about 
their personal advancement or about the triumph of their respective 
parties. There is really no comparison between the latter self-glorifica- 
tions full of half-truths, of innuendoes, even of downright lies, and 
those “minor” documents, which are all the more sincere because their 
authors did not foresee that they would one day be of use to the his- 
torian. To place unbounded confidence in “official” sources of informa- 
tion would be as great an error as to ignore them entirely, for as a 
rule they only reflect the opinion of one man, of one prejudiced, inter- 
ested man. To accept blindly what is found in official memoirs, reports, 
or letters, is tantamount to accepting history readymade, and made, 
moreover, by those very men who had every reason for handing down 
to posterity the exact picture, or posture, in which they wished to 
appear. 

JEAN DELANGLEZ, S. J. 
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